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For Cheaper Gatholic Books 


TO THE READERS OF THE SIGN: 
My DEAR FRIENDS: 


In accordance with our program to spread Catholic literature we published in 
our June issue an informative editorial on the purpose and method of the newly 
organized CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB, INC., with headquarters at 461 Eighth Avenue, 
New York City. The first reaction to the editorial comes in the form of a note 
from the secretary of the Club: 


Dear Father Purcell: 

We are indeed grateful for the good you have done the Catholic Book Club 
by your article in the current issue of THE SIGN. Already many of your sub- 
scribers have written to us requesting further information about our enterprise, 
and we feel sure that we shall soon have the pleasure of welcoming some of them 
among our members. 

STERNS CUNNINGHAM, Treasurer. 


Now comes a notice that in England has been formed THE CATHOLIC BOOK- 
A-MONTH CLuB. The publishers (Sheed & Ward, 31 Paternoster Row, London, 
E.C.) have promised a drastic reduction in the price of the books. Books selling 
ordinarily at about $2.00 will be sent to Club members for approximately 85 
cents. When one considers the physical make-up of the books for which Sheed & 
Ward are noted, it is evident that the Club is offering an unusual bargain. The 
names of the authors who write the books for the first year (beginning July, 1928) 
are a guarantee for interesting and accurate literary content: 


Dr. J. P. ARENDZEN—‘‘Men and Manners in the Days of Christ.’ 
HILAIRE BELLOC—‘‘Survivals.”’ 

DoM JOHN CHAPMAN, O.S.B.—‘‘Studies in the Early Papacy.” 

G. K. CHESTERTON—Title to be chosen later. 

FR. CUTHBERT, O.S.F.C.—“‘Origins of the Capuchins.”’ 

FR. BEDE JARRETT, O.P.—‘‘A History of Europe.” 

Fr. RONALD KNOx—Title to be chosen later. 

JACQUES MARITAIN—‘‘Three Reformers’ (Luther, Descartes, Rousseau) . 
Fr. C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J.—‘“The Mind of the Missal.’ 


Prudently the authors and titles of three of the twelve books are not specified 
in order that the list may not be closed a full year ahead against any work of ex- 
ceptional merit that may be offered. 


There should not, of course, be any conflict between the English and Ameri- 
can Catholic Book Clubs. Through their combined efforts we look for a wider 
distribution of meritorious Catholic books at a price that will put them within 
reach of the ordinary purse; and we commend both Clubs to the attention of 


THE SIGN readers. , 
Sincerely yours, 


Sater Nard hovel Of 
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“Ghe Paulists: 1858-1928 


HIS YEAR marks the seventieth anni- 
versary of the establishment of the 
Missionary Society of St. Paul the 
Apostle, popularly known as the Paulist 

Fathers. The first members of the Society—five 
American priests—were converts to the Church. 
These saintly and wise men took for the specific 
purpose of their sacerdotal ministry the preach- 
ing of the Faith to the American non-Catholic 
public. That purpose won the immediate and 
hearty approval of Pope Pius IX. 

Consistently true to the spirit and tradition of 
their founders, the ‘Paulists have always kept that 
purpose fixed before them. ‘Through the printed 
word, in pamphlet and book, notably through 
The Catholic World and The Missionary, they 
have carried on, and often at the cost of great 
financial expense, a vigorous apostolate of the 
press among Catholics and non-Catholics alike. 
In their effort to widen the sphere of their activ- 
ities they established Radio Station WLWL in 
September, 1925. The Sunday services in 
the Church of St. Paul the Apostle are broad- 
cast, and during the week thousands of listeners 
tune-in on apologetic lectures, topics of the day 
of special interest to Catholics, questions and 
answers on religious subjects. 

Besides missions for Catholics and non- 
Catholics, the Paulists, under the auspices of the 
Catholic Missionary Union, established in Wash- 
ington, D. C., the Apostolic Mission House in 
which secular and regular priests are trained in 








the Paulist method of missionary preaching. 


Graduates of the Mission House are to be found 
in practically all the dioceses of the United States. 
Through their work the program inaugurated by 
the original Paulists is greatly broadened. 

The seventy years of effective service rendered 
to the American Church by this distinctively 
American religious community is but a forecast 
of the part to be played by its members in the 
conversion of our beloved country. 


Our “Geaching Organization 


acinc Lake Michigan, about 8 miles north 
jal of the business district of Chicago there is 
a group of buildings known as Loyola Uni- 
versity. It was here that the National Catholic 
Educational Association held its 25th annual con- 
vention during the last week of June. With its 
suburban-like grounds, lake-side view and ample 
buildings the location for such a meeting was an 
ideal selection, and no detail was overlooked in 
arranging for the comfort and convenience of the 
visiting delegates. Nearly every Catholic col- 
lege (whether for men or women) was repre- 
sented, most high schools, and many of the edu- 
cators came frem various parish schools or were 
superintendents of diocesan parochial schools. 
Seminarians and librarians, too, made the trip to 
attend their special sectional meetings. In all 
there were about 2,000 delegates assembled from 
all parts of the country for this convention of 
teachers; perhaps more than half of them nuns, 
the balance clergy and a small sprinkling of the 


laity. 
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People in general hear little about this teacher 
organization or know that those to whom they 
entrust the education of their children labor be- 
yond the year’s school term to devise and evolve 

‘through an interchange of ideas and methods a 
more perfect, efficient and up-to-date system for 
our parish, high school and college courses. 

Let no one think that Catholic educators are 
letting the grass grow under their feet. Our Catho- 
lic teachers and professors are neither physically 
lazy, mentally stagnant, nor asleep at the switch 
of advanced methods of mind and soul culture; 
and those of our own people who are sending 
their sons and daughters to secular institutions on 
the pretext that Catholic halls of learning have in- 
ferior standards should have listened in on a 
report that was made covering a comprehensive 
year’s survey that our institutions compare most 
favorably with those that enjoy state ratings of 
the highest class. 

Some of the delegates came from New Mexico, 
others from the State of Washington and still 
others from Canada. The convention opened 
with a pontifical High Mass on Tuesday morn- 
ing, June 26th and ended late in the same week 
with a general meeting of all the several divisions 
that had thrashed out their various difficulties. 
Meetings were held twice daily, the parish school 
delegates in one hall, the high school and college 
sections in other available meeting places. At lunch 
hour the men folk were left to shift for them- 
selves, but each day the nuns were served a 
luncheon on the lawn under two big tents down 
by the waters edge where the view, because of its 
distance, does not disclose the other shore of Lake 
Michigan. 

But if there is one outstanding observation to 
be drawn from this meeting of the educators it is 
that our superintendants of parochial schools, the 
good nuns, the earnest brothers and teachers in 
our high schools, the men and women, clergy, nun 
and laity, who labor year after year at great sacri- 
fice to themselves in our colleges and universities 
are successfully meeting the challenge that they 
are not up to the mark. They are both awake 
and forward looking. And it is only proper that 
our people should wake up to the fact. Our 
Catholic schools and colleges may not enjoy the 
extensive publicity which secular institutions 
make great use of. Catholic institutions have 
not been in the habit of boasting (another word 
for publicity) but they are “there.” And that 
counts, 


cA Premature Obituary 


ECENTLY a Catholic gentleman of New York 
fz sent to the Hon. J. Thomas Heflin a check 
in the sum of $250 as a token of a personal ap- 
preciation of the good accomplished in behalf of 
the Catholic Church by the Alabama Senator. 
That the Catholic gentleman’s judgment was 
sound is confirmed by Mr. 'T. S. Matthews who 
contributes this enlightening premature obituary 
to The New Republic: 


J. THomas HEFLIN 


A man who gave the best years of a vigorous’ life 
as a Protestant Senator from Alabama, only his death 
discovered the fact that he was actually a Papal 
Legate. A devout Roman Catholic, it was his self- 
imposed task to spread the Catholic Faith by seem- 
ing to attack it, and his labors in this field were 
crowned with phenomenal and increasing success. 
With the intellect of Aquinas, the tongue of Demos- 
thenes, and the policy of Talleyrand, he played the 
part of United States Senator to perfection. Among 
his many notable but minor achievements was the 
overthrow of the Ku Klux Klan, which he ruined 
financially by charging it huge fees for speaking 
against the Pope. The sums which he accumulated 
from this hated source were sent to the Vatican, and 
used for missions in the Southern States. Only his 
intimates knew what a strain his devoted but double 
life had been. As he lay dying, news came that the 
Papal army had landed in New York, and with a 
sigh of relief he expired, murmuring, “Now it can 
be told!” 


The obituary is, of course, premature. We 
sincerely wish the Hon. J. Thomas length of days 
and robust health that he may continue to show 
the American people in general and some of them 
in particular the depths to which a man may sink 
in search of lucre, the fanaticism of religious 
hate and the ungodliness of intolerance and 
bigotry. 


Hardy the Morbid 


HE PASSING Of the English novelist, Thomas 
Hardy, was made the occasion of public 


mourning throughout Great Britain. Every 
posthumous honor that could be paid to a man of 
genius was rendered at his funeral, even to the 
placing of his cremated remains amongst the 
great figures of English literature in the “Poets’ 
Corner” of Westminster Abbey. The English 
are in many ways, a peculiar race, and it is prob- 
able that few of them saw anything ironic in this 
proceeding. Yet here, surely, was material for 
irony—irony that the dead man himself would, 
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no doubt, have been acutely aware of; for a keen 
sense of irony is one of the chief characteristics of 
his writings. Hardy was an avowed agnostic from 
the beginning to the end of a long literary life, and 
yet the peculiar circumstances of his burial 
brought it about that two distinct, yet simultane- 
ous, religious services were held. A bitter critic 
once described Hardy’s outlook as that of “the 
village atheist blaspheming the village idiot,” and 
although there was exaggeration in the phrase, it 
did indicate to a certain extent his attitude to- 
wards life. That he was the greatest living 
master of his craft few will deny; nor can it be 
gainsaid that a deep and abiding pity for the 
wrongs and struggles of the poor and the lowly 
shone like a fair jewel throughout the whole of 
his work. But his writings were vitiated by a 
morbid philosophy that was gloomy because it 
was Godless, pernicious because it was pagan. He 


rejoiced, for the moment, in the beautiful things 


of earth—flowers, birds, sunshine and the ever- 
changing pageant of the seasons; but he could 
never forget that the grave was to be the end of 
it all, and, in his creed, beyond the grave there 
was nothing. Even in his poetry the same fatal- 
istic note keeps on sounding like the tolling of a 
funeral bell. What a relief it is to turn away 
from this orgy of gloom and to hear the joyous 
shout of a Christian philosopher like G. K. 
Chesterton : 


“For there are great things yet to do 
And fine things to be seen, 

Before we go to Paradise 

By way of Kensal Green.” 


And if, for the benefit of those who do not know 
their London, we translate “Kensal Green” into 
“Calvary” or “Holy Sepulchre” or any other of 
God’s acres where sleep the faithful who await 
the Resurrection, we have a perfect antidote to 
the Hardyean pessimism. 


cA Deserved Honor 


Y INVITING the Abbé Henri Brémond to ac- 
6 cept the honorary academic degree of LL.D., 
the University of Oxford does credit to herself 
as well as to the distinguished French priest. An- 
other prominent clergyman on whom the Uni- 
versity conferred the same degree is His Emi- 
nence, Cardinal Bourne, the Archbishop of West- 
minster. Abbé Brémond, who was born in 1865, 
is a niember of the French Academy, an out- 
standing figure in the literary world, and equally 
prominent in the affairs of Church and State in 
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France. In 1923 he won the Grand Prix de 
Gobert by his Historie du Sentiment Religicux en 
France. The appearance of his Priére ct Poésie 
was the occasion of a considerable stir in literary 
circles. As a specialist in pure poetry, he is a 
leader in the new school in France which has as 
its chief purpose the restoration of music to verse. 


Ghurch Membership 


EVEREND JOHN RICHELSEN, pastor of the 
Kenmore Avenue Presbyterian Church of 
Buffalo, is skeptical concerning increased church 
membership as a basis for optimism. 
In an article “What’s Happening in Protestant- 
ism?” in the July Scribner’s Magazine, he says: 
If becoming a church-member meant the same 
thing, or anywhere near the same thing as becoming 
a Christian, this age is undoubtedly a saintly one, 
for nearly every denomination is making noteworthy 
additions to the number of adherents. Church-mem- 
bership is today the best-sold commodity in America. 
More people join churches between Christmas and 
Easter than there are hotdogs sold between the 4th 
of July and Labor Day. And why not? Nobody 
now bothers with the inconvenience of getting con- 
verted before joining a church, especially in the 
cities. Nothing could possibly fluster a metropolitan 
church so much as to have some one catch religion 
in it. That would be like having a Bolshevik join 
the Manufacturer’s Association. It isn’t being done. 
Also there are no initiation fees in joining a church. 
There are no dues, or collect them if you can. The 
easiest way to get rid of church people and forget all 
about the church is to join one. 


By way of confirmatory comment on the ob- 
servations of the Buffalo Presbyterian pastor we 
reproduce an instance of the spiritual activities 
of the First Presbyterian Church of Topeka, 
Kans., as advertised in the local State Journal: 


LUNCHEON AND FASHION REVUE 
Thursday, One O’Clock 
FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
The newest fashions presented 
on living models 
Charlotte Conwell Pardee 
Jane Griggs Nancy Page 
Marion Miller 
Peggy Strawn 


Janice Soule 
Patsey Strawn 
Genevieve Veale 
Master Dick Dunham 


(All apparel shown on models, courtesy 
The Pelletier Stores Company.) 

















Gategorica: 


cAs Set Forth in 
News and Opinions 


Epitep sy N. M. Law 


WRITTEN IN SOLITUDE 


From her “Songs of Infancy and Other 
Poems” (published by Macmillan) we reproduce 
this Passion poem by Mary Britton Miller: 


Ere ever Jesus Christ was dead 
Or little bands of men allied 

To Him in faith were crucified 
For their belief in things He said. 


The poor were without hope, they cried 
For sorrow which they still must bear, 
They never thought that they could wear 
Grief for a crown, until He died. 


He left them with the crown and thorn, 
The wine, the water and the bread— 
Come unto me for rest, He said, 

Ye who are sorrowful and worn. 


While there remains a priest to mix 
Water and wine for martyrdom 

Be well assured, the poor will come 
To worship at a crucifix. 


POLITICS AND PROSPERITY 


Under the caption, “The Political Campaign 
and Prosperity,” Col. Leonard T. Ayres, the 
famous statistician, as reported by Keene Sum- 
ner, says in The American Magazine: 


We have had many political campaigns, in the past, 
when business had good reason to be apprehensive. 
Times when political uncertainty held positive 
dangers to our prosperity. But today there is no 
vital relation between business and the probable 
political issues. It will make practically no differ- 
ence, to business, what candidate is elected in No- 
vember. Naturally, I should like to see my own party 
win. But so far as business prosperity is concerned, 
I think the result of the election will be of little 
significance, one way or the other. 

There is a tradition that a presidential election 
year is bad for business. This tradition is a hang- 
over from the period when there was a close relation 
between politics and prosperity. The vital features 
of that relation have disappeared; but the tradition 
more or less survives. 

According to this tradition, the proper business 
attitude in election years is one of hesitation and 
caution; of watchful waiting. But when the business 
situation is as clearly defined as it is now, this atti- 
tude is unnecessary and foolish. If it is adopted 
generally, with the result of a business depression, 
then such a recession will be purely artificial. 


KEEPING WIVES QUIET 
How times have changed! In this peep at the 
past, The Mentor gives us an illustration of 
domestic discipline one hundred years ago: 
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The taming of the shrews in old England was a 
practical business of chains and curbs. If your wife 
talked intolerably you hooked her up to the fireplace 
and put a bridle on her tongue. Not a figurative 
bridle, but an entirely effective contrivance of clamps 
and spikes guaranteed definitely to silence all bab- 
bling. Everyday complainers, faultfinders and com- 
mon household scolds were let off with a light and 
not too torturesome gag; for hardened gossips there 
were different types of branks, or bridles, devised to 
meet the individual need. 

All good-sized towns had their brank makers, and 
municipalities kept an assortment at the disposal of 
citizens who had none in the family. Husbands had 
both law and invention on their side. If their home 
life was disturbed by quarreling and loose chatter 
they had the legal authority to say “be quiet” and the 
means to enforce the command. The offender, with 
her head encased in a gag, had no alternative but 
to sit speechless, reflecting on her plight, while her 
children witnessed her humiliation, and her lord 
reposed in peace. , 

Sometimes the town jailer gave the husband a 
hand. Officials whose duty it was to maintain order 
would on occasion lead recalcitrant offenders through 
the streets wearing the disfiguring brank as an ex- 
ample to the sisterhood. By the severity of the 
punishment could be judged the degree of the offense. 
A bridle of ordinary type had a metal framework 
fitted with a simple tongue plate. Others more com- 
plicated had the gag or bit so adjusted as to inflict 
pain if the tongue were so much as moved. One 
bridle was so cruel that it had only to be shown to 
silence a scold, either in public or private. 

Not more than 100 years ago the use of the bridle 
was common in parts of northern England and Scot- 
land. Hooks to which the head harnesses were at- 
tached are still visible at the side of cottage fireplaces. 

The ducking stool was another form of chastise- 
ment popular with strict marital disciplinarians, but 
that was not deemed so well suited to the curbing of 
spitfires and vixens, because, between duckings, 
Xantippe could give free rein to her wrath. 

Somewhere in the past century women threw off 
the shackles and demanded free speech for wives. 
Since then the tongue gag has hung in museums. 


IN SING SING 


From “Life in the Death House” by Warden 
Lewis E. Lawes in The World’s Work we make 
some interesting if harrowing excerpts: 


Since 1920, when I became Warden of Sing Sing, 
176 men and 4 women, convicted of intentional 
murder, have been face to face with death in Sing 
Sing’s death house. This house is completely separ- 
ated from the other prison buildings, and has its own 
kitchen, hospital, exercise yards, and visiting room. 

The law stipulates solitary confinement for the 
condemned, and they are so confined except for a 
15-minute exercise period. While locked in the cell, 
no condemned prisoner can see another, although it 








is possible to converse with the prisoner in the cells 
on either side. 

The condemned prisoner is “dressed in” upon 
arrival in clothing of such a quality that it cannot 
easily be used to make a rope, though one suicide has 
been accomplished with such a rope. 

Felt slippers are substituted for shoes that might 
conceivably be used as a weapon. Knives, forks, and 
pepper are not permitted, and food is served in soft 
aluminum vessels. Only one kind of pen is allowed 
though the condemned may write all the letters they 
wish. Magazines and newspapers are permitted 
when received from publishers, but the small pieces 
of wire used in binding are extracted. Papers are 
collected after being read, as one prisoner made a 
formidable club out of sheets of paper, using chewing 
gum and bits of string as a binder. Prisoners put 
their hands out between the bars to have fingernails 
pared, as long nails could be used to cut the wrist 
arteries. Matches are not allowed, but the guards 
will give a light for smoking. There is no movable 
object in the cell which could be used for suicide. 

A striking anomaly is that while many condemned 
prisoners would commit suicide if possible, they are 
uniformly careful of their health, and even place 
newspapers on the floor as a protection against colds. 

The average period between commitment to the 
death house and execution is somewhat less than a 
year. During this period most of the condemned 
become very devout, their religious beliefs being 
intensified by reading, contemplation, and devotional 
services. The result is that, with rare exceptions, 
they go to their death courageously. Some are stoical 
and refuse any religious consolation. Several have 
seemed unconcerned over their fate, and a few have 
seemed to consider themselves heroes dying for a 
cause. A very few become insane, and these are 
transferred to a state hospital for insane prisoners. 
Occasionally, a condemned prisoner shams insanity. 

Visits, which are restricted to relatives and at- 
torneys, except on court order, are allowed twice a 
week until the final week, when they are permitted 
daily. 

Executions usually take place on Thursday night, 
a few minutes after 11 o’clock. The Warden invites 
“12 reputable citizens of full age” and three court 
officials, who are required under the law as witnesses, 
to attend. There are present, in addition, two doctors, 
a clergyman, seven keepers, the executioner, and the 
Warden. I try to secure as witnesses those who 
would prefer not to act but do so as a matter of duty. 

It is very rare that a prisoner has to be supported 
on his final walk, for murderers are usually 
courageous. Contrary to the general notion, no drug 
or other stimulant is given. They usually walk di- 
rectly to the chair and sit down with an unconcern 
that is almost inconceivable, but occasionally they 
make a brief statement, which may be one protesting 
their innocence, or some trivial remark. It takes but 
a minute for the executioner to apply the electrodes 
to head and leg. The final strap adjusted, the exe- 
cutioner throws the switch that sends a current of 
man-made lightning hurtling through the prisoner’s 
body. The 2,000-volt charge with a current of eight 
to ten amperes causes death much more rapidly than 
the nervous system can record any sensation. Death, 
therefore, is instantaneous and absolutely painless. 
The whole proceeding from first to last takes less 
than five minutes. 
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To me, this is all very poignantly depressing, be- 
cause, during the months they have been waiting, I 
have come to know-each individual personally. They 
understand that I do my part as an official, and not 
as Lewis E. Lawes, their friend. 

“Warden, I would like to die like a man, but it is 
my first try at this sort of thing, and I am not sure 
of myself. Can’t you arrange to give me a high ball 
just before I go?” Thus spoke No. 75433. -He was 
a very young fellow, and I decided to break the rule 
against stimulants in his case and arranged legally 
to secure a prescription of two ounces of whisky. 
Just a few minutes before he was to go I asked him 
how he felt. “Fine,” he replied and, noticing the 
pallor on my face, added: “It’s you that needs that 
‘shot,’ Warden. Drink it, and the best of luck to 
you!” I did need it, and I freely admit that I drank 
it. He went to his death like a soldier. 

Just before No. 76800 went to the chair, he said: 
“Warden, I hope you don’t succeed in your effort to 
abolish capital punishment. It’s better to burn in the 
chair and have it over with, than to rot in prison with 
a life sentence.” 


NOT ONE IN TWENTY 


Catholic bishops and priests can make their 
own against their laity the complaint of Bishop 
Fiske. Readers of THe Sicn should heed his 
words. We quote from The Churchman: 


Bishop Fiske rather “went to the mat” with the 
laymen gathered at his diocesan convention. He 
told them bluntly that they were profoundly ignorant 
of the Church of which they were members. “Yet 
you are here,” he said, “in convention assembled, 
voting for those who as our representatives will deal 
with matters of faith in the General Convention.” 
Their ignorance was due, he said, to the fact that 
probably not one in twenty among his hearers sub- 
scribed to a general church paper; perhaps one in 
three to the diocesan paper; “a still smaller number 
ever read a church book.” They were satisfied to 
take their news and views of the Church from the 
secular press. 

“You do not know the history of your own Church 
or of the English Reformation; you do not know 
the simplest truths of the Christian religion; you 
do not even read the story of Jesus Christ; and as 
to the Church’s family ways, you would fail miser- 
ably in any examination which asked you to explain 
our customs, much less our beliefs.” 


THE FIRST REASON 


How often must we answer the objection, 
“Why send priests to far-off China when there 
are so many pagans here at home?” The Evan- 
gelist of Albany, N. Y., gives our only answer 
in fine form: 


With the possible exception of the query, “Why 
help foreign missions when there are so many needy 
ones at home?” none is more often asked of persons 
interested in missionary work than is “Why should 
there be missionary work at all?” 

This latter question, as is known, has been an- 
swered with countless reasons as well as by very 
evident and practical demonstrations of missionaries 
in the pagan lands. But, after all is said and done, 
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there is only one reason for the existence of the 
missionary work of the Catholic Church. That 
reason is the first one and it includes all the others. 

If one had the time and the space, he could begin 
at the very beginning, go down through the ages 
and so on as closely as possible to the end of time 
to develop, or rather narrate this reason. be 

“Narrate” is the correct word. For Catholic mis- 
sions are merely a necessary outgrowth of one of 
the grandest stories that has ever or ever will be 
told—the story of how God created man and, prom- 
ising him a glorious reward in beholding the Beatific 
Vision, gave him supernatural endowments that 
would enable him to do things on earth that would 
merit for him that reward—of how man fell and lost 
those graces—how the Son of God (the only one 
who could make complete satisfaction to God) died 
that all men might be redeemed—how the Redeemer 
founded His Church and how -all who are one with 
that Church are one with Christ, through Whom 
comes eternal life. That is the first reason why the 
faith should be brought to all men. 


LET’S GET ACQUAINTED! 


An unknown author has expressed our own 
sentiments. He had only ten thousand cus- 
tomers. THE SicNn has seventy-five thousand, 
and begs a larger indulgence for any mistakes 
made: 


If I knew you and you knew me, 

’Tis seldom we would disagree; 

But never having yet clasped hands, 
Both often fail to understand 

That each intends to do what’s right, 
And treat the other “Honor Bright.” 
How little to complain there’d be, 

If I knew you and you knew me. 


Whene’r we ship you by mistake, 

Or in your bill some error make, 
From irritation you’d be free, 

If I knew you and you knew me. 

Or when the checks don’t come en time 
And customers don’t send a line, 

We'd wait without anxiety, 

If I knew you and you knew me. 


Or when your firm forgets the fact, 

And makes a “kick” on this or that, 

We'd take it in good part, you see, 

If I knew you and you knew me. 

With customers ten thousand strong, 
Occasionally things go wrong— 
Sometimes our fault, sometimes it’s theirs; 
Forbearance would decrease all cares; 
Kind friend, how pleasant things would be 
If I knew you and you knew me. 


Then let no doubting thoughts abide, 
Of firm good faith on either side; 

In confidence, let’s take and give, 
Living ourselves, let others live. 

But any time you come this way, 
That you will call we hope and pray; 
When face to face each other we'll see; 
Then I'll know you and you'll know me. 


TO SENATOR HEFLIN 


The following open letter was addressed to the 
Alabama Senator by C. Pliny Windle, associate 
editor of The Liberal Magazine: 


Hon. J. Tuomas HEFtin, 
U. S. SENATOR, 
WasHINGTON, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR: 


As a non-Catholic myself, I wish to thank you for 
your kindness in sending me, under your franking 
privilege, a copy of the article by Charles J. Mullaly, 
S.J., editor of the Catholic magazine, America, in 
which he recommends that Catholics refuse to buy 
newspapers and magazines which attack them and 
their religion. 

This is truly a heinous offense. May I not sug- 
gest that the only remedy for this terrible condition 
of affairs is to incorporate the following amendment 
into the Federal Constitution: 

“Catholics are hereby prohibited from refusing to 
purchase books, newspapers and magazines which 
attack them, their rights, and their religion; and they 
shall be compelled by law to trade with those mer- 
chants who support by advertising anti-Catholic 
periodicals. Any Catholic who spends less than 
$20.00 per annum for books, newspapers and maga- 
zines which attack them, or less than $200 per an- 
num with merchants advertising in such papers, 
shall be deemed guilty of violating this amendment. 
For the first violation, the penalty shall be a fine of 
not less than $1,000; for the second violation a fine 
of $5,000 and five years’ imprisonment, and for the 
third offense life imprisonment at hard labor. The 
money derived from fines shall be used for the sup- 
port of anti-Catholic magazines. Anyone who criti- 
cizes this amendment and its salutory provisions 
shall be deemed guilty of high treason and summarily 
executed. Any Catholic editor, priest or prelate who 
dares encourage Catholics to violate either the letter 
or the spirit of this amendment shall be punished by 
boiling in oil.” 

I am certain, my dear Senator, that you are the man 
best qualified, by inclination, intelligence and reputa- 
tion, to propose this amendment, or one equally as 
efficacious, in the next session of the Congress of 
the United States. The intolerance of Catholics in 
refusing to support those who would deprive them 
of their civil and religious rights on account of re- 
ligion must be summarily dealt with by law. To 
culminate your long career in the Senate as sponsor 
for such an amendment would be both fitting and 
proper. Trusting that you will act in accordance 
with this truly splendid suggestion, I am, sincerely 
yours, 


C. Priny WINDLE. 


Minister: “Who giveth this woman?” 


Bride’s Father: “I do. And now, folks, I wish 
to remind you that today’s program is coming to you 
through the courtesy of Walter Q. Blubblah, father 
of the lovely bride and president of the Blubblah 
Bushing and Winch Corporation, manufacturers of 
the ‘Little Wonder Winches’ and ‘Milady Dainty 
ae at all hardware shops of the better sort.” 
—Life. 





“Ghe Holy Shroud of Gadouin 


cA Notable Relic of the Sacred Passion 


CERTAIN number of 
churches claim the 

honor of possessing one of the Winding- 

Sheets of our Lord. This plurality may 
surprise us at first, and it would easily be attrib- 
-uted to an imitation of the originals by pious 
persons. The Winding-Sheets mentioned in the 
Gospels can be divided into three categories: the 
great piece of linen, four meters long and about 
a meter and a half in width, now at Turin, the 
Sindou; smaller pieces of linen preserved at 
Rome, Cadouin and Caveassone, linteamina; and 
the hood of Cahors, sudarium quod fuerat super 
caput yus (the sweat-cloth that was upon His 
head). 

The Shroud of Cadouin, nine feet long and 
four feet wide, was used to envelop the hood of 
Cahors and the relic at Rome; the latter small and 
square was used to cover the front of the hood. 
It is the Shroud of Cadouin in the southwest of 
France that we propose to study in this article. 

The imagination becomes confused in reflecting 
on the continual peregrinations which fill the 
annals of the middle ages. Monks and pilgrims 
traveled the highways of Europe, staff in hand, 
begging their daily food, traversing great cities 
and wildest solitudes. Some eventually became 
hermits or founded monasteries. The boldest, 
attracted by the mystery of the unknown, faced 
the stormy seas and embarked for the Holy Land. 
Nothing could stop their onward course, neither 
robbers, nor maladies, nor shipwrecks. They re- 
turned after many and great adventures, their 
sandals bearing the dust of distant lands, their 
memories filled with the wonders they had seen, 
simple and faithful witnesses. 

Among these hardy wanderers was Arculf, a 
Benedictine monk and a bishop in Gaul. Towards 
the end of the seventh century, he undertook a 
voyage to Jerusalem, accompanied by another 
monk of Bourgogne. For nine months they re- 
sided in the Holy City and its environs, and, 
among other relics of the Passion, examined, de- 
scribed and venerated the Shrouds that covered 
our Redeemer in the tomb. Arculf has left us 
the history of one of these shrouds, which he 
measured and found to be eight feet in length. 
This is the Shroud of Cadouin. 

On their return voyage, when nearing Bor- 
deaux, their frail bark was carried by a storm onto 
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the Scottish coast and wrecked 
on the rocks of Lona. There 
they were sheltered and hospitably entertained by 
the Abbot, St. Adamnan, who wrote down the 
history of their travels at Arculf’s dictation, and 
who, after their departure, presented the manu- 
script to Alfred, king of Northumbria. The Ven- 
erable Bede gives the Abbot’s history in condensed 
form in his own work, “The Ecclesiastical His- 
tory of England,” and also makes use of it in his 
“Treatise on the Holy Places.” 

We take the first part of the history of the 
Shroud of Cadouin from a copy of Adamnan’s 
work published at Tugolstadt in 1619, under the 
title of Libri de Situ Terrae Sanctae. 

After the Ascension of the Lord, a converted 
Jew took possession of this Holy Shroud and hid 
it for a long time in his house. On his deathbed 
he said to his two sons, “My sons, which of you 
will preserve faithfully this Shroud of the Lord?” 
At these words, he to whom his father had left 
his fortune by testament, took the shroud and 
sold it to his brother. 

Wonderful to relate, from that day his riches 
decreased and eventually he was reduced to 
poverty; on the contrary, the other son, who had 
preferred the shroud to the paternal riches, re- 
ceived, by the favor of God, terrestrial goods as 
well as grace from on high. 


CO” SHRoup of the Lord remained in the family 
of the faithful until the fifth generation ; but 
then, through want of heirs, it fell into the hands 
of unfaithful Jews; these, though unworthy of 
the treasure, received the sarne graces and became 


rich, because they preserved it with honor. The 
Jews who had believed in God, being aware of 
its history, disputed its ownership with the un- 
faithful and tried by every means to possess it. 
In 636, the matter was referred to Mahuvias, the 
Saracen king of Jerusalem, who ordered that the 
shroud should be brought into his presence and 
placed on a funeral pyre before all the people. 
Then he addressed the rival parties: “May Christ, 
who, it is said, died for the human race and then 
bore on his head and body the Shroud for which 
you are quarreling, be judge in this case, and in- 
dicate by fire who, as heirs, should receive it.” 

The wood was then set on fire and the king 
threw the Shroud upon it, but it escaped the 

















THE HOLY SHROUD OF CADOUIN AS IT APPEARS TODAY. 


flames, rose up into the air, and then, by Divine 
Favor, descended on the Christians. These re- 
ceived it with great respect and carried it to the 
treasury of the church. 


ERE ends Adamnan’s story of the relic, and for 

three hundred years we can find no reference 
to it in history. Then its history is continued by 
Alberic, a Benedictine monk of the Abbey of 
Trois Fontaines in the diocese of Liége, who 
wrote in the thirteenth century. But tradition 
handed down from one generation to another the 
hiding places for the Shroud in times of perse- 
cution, for it was quickly discovered at the siege 
of Antioch in 1098, by Adhemar, bishop of Puy 
and papal legate. Adhemar, prelate and knight, 
sprung from a famous warrior race, was the chief 
of the first Crusade. He was the first to receive 
the Cross from the hands of the Pope, and, in the 
intervals of battles, began to restore the church 
of Antioch, profaned and wrecked by the Sara- 
cens. He soon discovered the Holy Shroud in 
the thickness of a wall and decided to carry it 
with him to France, but he was suddenly attacked 
by the pest and died in a few days. Feeling his 








end approaching, he confided the treasure to one 
of his chaplains, who set out for his native land, 
accompanied by a priest of Perigord. The chap- 
lain died on the way, but the priest arrived safely, 
with the Shroud folded in a leaden vase. At Puy 
the canons, mostly nobles, refused to accept the 
relic from an unknown pilgrim who said he had 
returned from the Holy Land, so the priest re- 
turned to his native place, Cadouin, now in the 
department of Dordogne, and placed the relic in 
his humble church of Brunet. 

The monks of the monastery of Cadouin, which 
was founded in 1115, profiting by a fire breaking 
out in the church of Brunet, took away the relic 
and placed it in their monastery. The priest, not 
wishing to be separated from his treasure, became 
a monk at Cadouin and was buried in the church 
of the monastery. 

In honor of the Holy Shroud, the monks be- 
gan to construct a church worthy to receive it, 
which was consecrated in 1154. From that time 
the monastery became famous; St. Louis, 
Blanche de Castille, St. Bernard and many other 
visitors of note came to see it and to venerate the 
relic. A golden shrine was presented, and rents, 
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privileges, gifts of land, and precious objects of 
every kind flowed in on all sides. The epoch of 
the Great Schism was the first shadow on this 
marvelous picture. 

In 1357, just after the disastrous battle of 
Poitiers, the monastery was only existing on 
charity. Roving bands of English and French, 
ransoming and pillaging, devastated the country. 
The abbey, devoid of any serious defence, was 
threatened with invasion, and the Holy Shroud, 
coveted by the foreigners, was in great danger. 
To ensure its safety, the Abbot, Bertrand de 
Molins, carried it from the abbey by night, and, 
accompanied by some of his monks, through many 
vicissitudes arrived at the town of Toulouse, 
governed by the Duke of Anjou. The relic was 
received with great enthusiasm and deposited in 
*the church of Taur (1392): once it was taken to 
Paris to be venerated by Charles VII and the 
citizens; at last Toulouse determined to keep it 
forever. 

A violent quarrel began for its ownership, and 
powerful influences ranged themselves on either 
side. Its possession by Toulouse was terminated 
by a stratagem of the Abbot of Cadouin, Pierre 
de Gaing. He sent to that town four young, 
vigorous and intelligent monks, who opened the 
reliquary by false keys one night and brought 
back the relic to Cadouin. The inhabitants of 


Toulouse showed their anger in violent appeals 
to the Abbot of Citeaux, the Pope and Charles 
VII. 

The king decided that the Shroud should re- 
main at Cadouin, enclosed in a sealed chest bound 
with iron and suspended to the roof of the church 
by chains, which can be seen there at the present 
day. 


NEASY, in spite of these precautions, Pierre de 

Gaing confided the relic for a time to other 
monks of his Order at Aubazine in Limousin, 
who, like the Toulousians, promptly decided to 
keep it. The case was brought before Louis XI, 
who held the relic in great veneration, and an 
order of Parliament, dated 1468, ordered the resti- 
tution of the sacred linen to Cadouin. 

Joy and prosperity returned with the Shroud, 
but the following century, bringing Protestantism 
in its wake, raised a storm of mockery at the 
veneration of relics. 

The religious wars caused great losses to the 
abbey, and, to prevent profanation of the Shroud, 
the monks carried it to the castle of Biron at 
Montferrand, where it remained seven years in 
a chapel specially constructed to receive it. An 
arrangement between Pope Leo X and Francois 
I, in 1516, resulted in an order of the king that 
abbeys not having the canonical right to elect their 
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abbots, should be provided with such superiors 
by the Crown. 

This order, intended to be provisory, became 
definite, and inflicted a fatal blow to the Abbey of 
Cadouin, prelude ‘to its ruin. However, in the 
seventeenth century, Cardinal de Sourdis, Arch- 
bishop of Bordeaux, tried to arrest the decadence 
of the monastery, and, in 1644, was aided by 
the Bishop of Sarlat, Jean de Lingendes. In that 
year, invited by the monks, the bishop decided to 
make a canonical examination of the Shroud, and 
visited the monastery accompanied by three 
canons and two Jesuits. After a minute examina- 
tion of the relic, of the charters and parchments 
concerning it, of the Bulls of fourteen ‘Popes and 
the letters patent of the kings of France, the 
bishop proclaimed the authenticity of the Holy 
Shroud and@wen declared in his report that “This 
relic is the most remarkable and precious in the 
Church of God.” : 

Thanks to this inquiry and the publication of 
the history of the relic, its veneration revived and 
flourished up to the Revolution, in spite of the 
attacks of the Jansenjsts. 


O™ REVOLUTION, suppressing religious orders 
and selling their possessions, ended the life 
of the Abbey of Cadouin. The last prior, Dom 


Roze, wetit into exile in 1791. 


FACADE OF THE ABBEY CHURCH OF CADOUIN. 
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The monastery and church were pillaged and 
profaned and the archives burned in public, but 
again the Shroud was saved from destruction. 
Pierre Bureau, Mayor of Cadouin, bought the 
monastic buildings and their precincts in 1791, 
and in 1793, aided by his son-in-law, he carried 
away the relic, hiding it in different places. In 
1797, the church was reopened and the Shroud 
exhibited to an enormous concourse of people by 
the Vicar General of Sarlat. In 1839, the restora- 
tion of the cloister began, and later on, it was 
classed, with the church, among the historic monu- 
ments. The miracles operated by the relic were 
so frequent that by far the greater number were 
never written down: in 1644, when the Bishop 
of Sarlat made his canonical examination, he 
stated that though most of the ,registers had 
perished, in those still existing more than two 
thousand miracles were recorded, among them the 
resurrection of more than sixty dead. 

The Holy Shroud is a large veil, which was 
laid on the Sacred Body from the knees to the 
face and then wound round the head. The tissue, 
originally white, is now of a reddish color, the 
result of the aromatics used in embalming the 
corpse. It is woven with a very thin and even 
linen thread ; in parts it is broken, and the rents 
are mended with a similar kind of linen. Its 
length is two meters and eighty-four centimeters 
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(nine feet) and the width is a meter and twenty 
centimeters (nearly four feet). At its longest 
extremities are two uneven parallel bands, woven 
into the linen with colored threads, still remark- 
able for their vividness of hue. The upper parallel 
band has five divisions. The central division, on a 
yellow ground, consists of a series of notched 
circles, alternately blue and green; in the centre 
of each circle, on a pink ground, stands out a 
heart or fruit terminated by a triple flame or a 
bouquet of leaves; on each side of this design are 
two black bands, divided into squares by clear 
lines, each square containing a scarlet flower; 
touching the central design are white, irregular 
marks resembling Hebrew letters ; finally, the ex- 
ternal bands are yellow and ornamented with 
black foliage. 

The lower parallel band reproduces the central 
design of the upper one. The veil is now lined 
and bordered with red velvet to secure its pres- 
ervation. 

The reliquary is of gilded bronze in the form 
of a Roman church, and antiquarians consider 
that it was made at the end of the eleventh 
century; it is kept behind the high altar of the 
church. 

The church is constructed of cut stone and is 


in the form of a Latin cross, with three naves, 





each of four traverses, three absides, and a tran- 
sept with cupola. The facade has a guard-house 
on the left and is divided into three zones by two 
buttresses. : 

The doorway, with three archivolts, has the 
monastic motto, Pax, graven above it—striking 
contrast to the facade riddled with musket balls. 
On each side of the portal are two small, arched, 
blocked-up doorways. Above it are pierced three 
windows with rounded arches, corresponding to 
the naves. At the upper part of the facade is a 
gallery of blind arches with an oculus in the 
center. 


N THE fifteenth century a cloister was added 

to the church; it is a lace-work in stone, of 
incomparable richness and grace, and contains 
magnificent mouldings and sculptures. 

In the twentieth century, Cadouin has found 
again some of its former glory, justified by the 
presence of its famous relic and also by its his- 
torical monuments, which have rendered great 
service to the study of religious art from the 
twelfth to the eighteenth century. 

Pilgrimages are numerous, and tourists loving 
the artistic and the picturesque come from all 
directions to study the remains of a glorious past 
under the fair sky of Perigord. 





THE CLOISTER OF THE ABBEY OF CADOUIN. 
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Cohe Man “With a Grutch 


Queer-Souled and Lassionately Loyal 


as so_many symbols. And liked 


them far more than the neater ap- 


CCIDENTS are not always By Ropert PETROcK 
' easy to live down and 
they are slippery topics even for a casual pearance of Julia, whose red apron and shawl 


word-shy conversation. Whenever we 
talked to Lorenzo the Beggar, we pushed the very 
word out of our vocabulary. And he never 
alluded to his own past. His red gnarled fingers 
would stroke the crutch, as though his tongue 
wanted to explain why his right leg, bent back- 
wards at the knee, played no further part in his 
body. He may have wanted to explain—he never 
did. There was Julia, his wife, in the background 
and Julia’s comprehension of duties conjugal 
could be summed up in one terse word: bullying. 
Such bullying, too. On rainy and sunny days 
alike this Xantippian solicitude sent Lorenzo hob- 
bling down the narrow rickety stairs into the 
street, and there he would sit and ponder over 
the message of the clouds and grumble at the dogs 
and the children in such an utterly good-natured 
way that they ended by laughing together with 
him. Of course, I mean the children did. The 
dogs were happy in sharing his meals. 

His meals! A long since undusted flask of 
dubiously colored wine, a cracked platter, heaped 
none too generously with half-cold spaghetti, a 
chunk of gray dry bread, a fig or two! All these 
spread out on a drab moth-eaten rug in front of 
their house! You noticed them as you passed by. 
And, somehow, they interpreted, with a ruthless 
clarity, too, the entire pattern of Lorenzo’s life. 
His other belongings did not enter into the pic- 
ture. He must have picked them up somewhere, 
most likely anywhere. The slummiest rag-market 
in Rome would not have stooped to provide him 
with those nondescript green breeches, with a 
coat which simply pleaded to be discarded, and a 
scarf not worthy of the name. Julia may have 
chosen those garments in a particularly ugly mo- 
ment of her life, but it such was the case, she had 
failed to make them produce an impression. 

Lorenzo struck you as‘one who had leapt into 
his body, and in the very action, had acquired 
those shoddy grimy clothes. In other words— 
his personality needed no visible transmitters, 
and we accepted his shaggy unkempt beard, his 
hooked nose, with a painfully big wart on the 
left side, and his black deep-set eyes, where the 
southern fire had fought an obviously winning 
battle with old age—we accepted all these, I say, 


enhanced their color in the restlessness of her 
gestures, and who had no more within her than 
just what one looked at. Angry, shallow-souled 
Julia—lazy for all her everlasting to-ing and fro- 
ing. So hopelessly, southernly lazy. We knew 
Lorenzo’s spaghetti of yesterday was often flung 
at him on yesterday’s platter—cold and greasy 
and disgusting. Julia hated extra work. 

And there he sat, morning, noon and evening, 
his crutch laid beside him—the crutch which gave 
more than adequate interpretation to Lorenzo’s 
occasionally clouded attitudes. 

Polished it was from the use of many years, 
from a more than nodding acquaintance with sun 
and rain, and very likely, as unkindly tongues 
put it, with the dexterous grip of Julia’s unlovely 
hands. . . . Such a stumpy gnarled crutch which, 
somehow, found its fitting companion in Lorenzo’s 
stumpy short arm with its red gnarled fingers. 
And there was the poor right leg, bent backwards 
at the knee, held fast by a thick dirty bandage— 
sort of a thing which could not possibly have 
emerged out of any hospital in the world. 

Behind him stood the poor gray-stoned house, 
its gates more than half-guarded by the irate 
volubility of Julia. None of us had ever been 
inside. What hospitality Lorenzo offered to all 
and sundry was dispensed in the sun-flooded open. 
Three or four square feet of Roman ground 
seemed his by an inalienable right. Anyhow Julia 
had so decreed, and the most stout-hearted police- 
man would have thought twice before venturing 
to argue with her. 


Is crutch! . . . It won him friends, though 

he would stubbornly deny it. He held that 
his philosophy got people to come and listen to 
him. We did not rob him of this delusion. Loren- 
zo’s philosophy, served in huge platitudinous, 
clumsily-carved chunks, had nothing out of the 
rut about it. The usual badly worded, poorly 
thought-out dope of a semi-educated man. He 
culled his politics from a cheap newspaper rag. 
He talked of religion, spicing his unstemmable 
verbiage with casually picked up bits of hack- 
neyed sermons and cliché theology which he did 
not attempt to fathom and which, as he thought, 
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was simple enough for him to interpret. He 
sickened people to death by his pompous proph- 
ecies on Fascismo’s future. And yet his friends 
were legion. 


ECAUSE, more often than Lorenzo would ad- 

mit, the standardized cheapness would fall 
away from him and then he sat up on his poor 
moth-eaten rug, his eyes recapturing something 
of the young wildness in him, his lips eager with 
some delightfully fresh story of Tuscany’s by- 
gones. His language would leap—astonishingly 
easy, dignified and simple. “Shall I tell you a 
story about my father’s vineyard, Signor ?” would 
he begin—that mountain vineyard, a raven-haired 
girl, with roses in her hands and their fragrance 
on her lips, and something about a day—an eve- 
ning rather—when the vineyard: slept and the 
brook sang and the roses sent strength and wild- 
ness right into you so that . . . but an invisible 
hand would here push back the green shutter 
just above us and a shrill irate voice send its un- 
lovely message echoing down the gray-cobbled 
street : 

“L—Lorenzo! If that fool of a man is not 
talking nonsense again! Hold your tongue un- 
less you can talk of something else!” 

“Yes, yes, Julia!” Apology, infinite at that, 
would creep into the suddenly hushed voice and 
he would mumble on: “And now, Signor, what I 
was just telling you. . . . Yes, il Duce has a 
grand future before him.” 

The green shutter would be pushed back again 
and the man’s voice sink into a pleading whisper : 
“My signora does not like me to make a fool of 
myself—just when I talk of Tuscany and... .” 

The rest of this unnecessary explanation would 
be left to eloquent gestures, but people suffered 
his verbiage for the sake of those rare glimpses. 
Also for something else. 

Impersonal was Lorenzo! Proudly so. Never 
an allusion to his maimed leg or his utter poverty. 
And people passed by, pigeon-holed him, came 
back again and often helped, some tactlessly, 
others with finely hidden generosity. And, as 
sunset after sunset fell onto the quiet gray- 
cobbled street, coins, both coppers and nickel, 
gleamed side by side with the emptied, unwashed, 
tomato-stained platter.. And we knew that still 
later in the evening, Julia’s fat greedy fingers 
would count the day’s spoil. Lazy was Julia— 
lazy to unforgivable sinfulness. 

One such evening came when, the sunset 
fiercer than ever and his “till” bigger than usual, 
Lorenzo squatted on the rug-covered cobbles, his 


big black eyes filmed with a foreboding of some 
indefinite trouble. The face which looked up to 
me was the face of an unhappy child, and I 
halted. 

“Evening, Lorenzo,” I called out. “Isn’t it 
time for you to begin turning in. Quite a chilly 
evening, eh?” ' 

“Good evening, Signor,” he answered in his 
thin tremulous voice, he wanted to say something, 
and pressed his lips tightly. 

“Leg hurting you tonight? 


%”? 


You'd better go 
in. 

For a moment he made no reply, and I won- 
dered if the man would keep the tears back from 
his eyes. Then a short stumpy arm reached out 
for the old crutch, the gnarled fingers caressed it 
shyly, apologetically. Mindful of Julia, I waited 
and asked no questions. But whether he knew 
that she was near or not, he would not tell me 
much that night. It was quite obvious that a big 
storm had broken into his life sometime during 
the day, but he was anxious to make me con- 
vinced that it was nothing but a storm in a tea- 
cup. He murmured something about his wife 
having been a little too hot-tempered in the after- 
noon, but the loyalty in him quickly got the upper 
hand. 

“This heat, Signor, makes us all . . .” he never 
finished, and began collecting the day’s spoils. I 
spotted a twenty-five lire note lying amongst the 
coppers and wondered again, and passed on with 
a forcedly cheerful good-night. Poor Lorenzo, 
bruised to such an extent that even a fat note 
could not heal him! 


N the young sun of the next day I saw him 
L again, and when he had told me about his 
trouble, I nearly chaffed him. What was there to 
be unhappy about when a sympathetic passer-by 
turns out to be a great surgeon and eager and 
ready to help an unmoneyed cripple? 

“Really, Lorenzo—it is a God-send,” I began, 
when suddenly the green shutters burst open and 
the shrill falsetto notes descended on us: 

“L—Lorenzo! Talking nonsense again! I 
will have you come inside unless you stop.” 

“Yes, yes, Julia!” He sent upwards his usual 
pathetic apology and, turning to me, laid one 
finger on his lips: 

“T pray, Signor, some other time,” and for 
months afterwards I never heard anything about 
the surgeon, and Lorenzo bravely talked what 
Julia considered “sense” and the menacing green 
shutter moved not. 

But all through those months it was obvious 
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that Lorenzo longed to speak to me about the 
surgeon. And I, seeing through his longing, felt 
awkward and word-shy. Accidents were ruled 
out of our discussions. Something about Lorenzo 
compelled silence on the subject, and whenever 
his big black eyes looked up, filmed with some 
hidden trouble as they were, I knew Lorenzo was 
deep in thoughts about his crutch, the surgeon 
and—ah, but he could not eliminate the green 
shutter. And Julia, though gratefully invisible, 
had to be reckoned with. 


oT indefinitely, though. An artist 
friend of mine would not dream of leaving 
Rome without having sketched Lorenzo. Details 
were fixed and a fee decided on, the sum having 
been suggested by Julia, and at the first sitting, 
the shutter being lowered, we had the pleasure 
of her company. Resting her robust red-vested 
arms on the narrow sill, she sat, her untidily 
brushed hair hanging loose over her thick fore- 
head. She munched sweets and watched us in 
sepulchral silence, whilst my friend sketched and 
Lorenzo held forth on Fascismo’s future. I kept 
a little far off in a shady corner, from where I 
could gauge my friend’s quick progress with the 
brush, 

In about twenty minutes we heard a heavy 
gutteral snore from the window. Julia had not 
even finished sucking her last sweet. It hung be- 
tween her thick lips as her big unkempt head 
rested flat on the sill. Julia asleep was no lovelier 
than when awake, but I gave a sigh of relief. 

“Such heat, Signor,’ murmured Lorenzo. 
There was no need for him to stir. ‘The loud 
snore rose and fell and rose again. My friend 
sketched on in silence for a few minutes. Then 
he halted to light a cigarette. 

“What a wondrous model you are, Lorenzo!” 
He turned to me: “Look, Bobby—isn’t he coming 
out nicely.” 

I agreed, and then the unexpected happened. 
Nothing dramatic, mind you. Merely a casual 
question, dropped by my friend, as he was taking 
up his brush again. 

“By the way, Lorenzo—was it a terrible acci- 
dent, or what? Don’t tell me if you’d rather 
not!” 

Lorenzo had no time to answer, because Julia’s 
snoring stopped as though by magic, and a terrific 
cascade of wrath-spurred words stormed from 
the window—so rapidly that my friend laid down 
his brush. 

Julia was standing upright by the window, and 
to witness her unleashed fury was worse than to 
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hear its outbursts. The fury of gesture and look! 
I understood Lorenzo’s humbled attitudes. 

“An accident, Signor! Yes, and you would 
like to worry my old man so that he might tell 
you!” Her hair, fallen over the thick forehead, 
was violently brushed away. “Worry my old 
man when he has never forgotten it! When his 
hair has grown white because of it! Tell you 
about it! What impertinence! You, English- 
man, go! And, Lorenzo mio, pick up your 
crutch and in you come! Worrying you about 
that incident! For shame! The rest foundered 
in a storm of violent gestures. 

Lorenzo never said a word. He turned his 
eyes away because they held shame. The crutch 
under one arm, he hobbled to the door, bent his 
head under the low lintel, and was heard clatter- 
ing his slow way upstairs before we realized any- 
thing. And the green shutter went down with 
the maddest of all mad bangs. 

“What a hag,” uttered my friend. 
Sorry if I’d blundered, but . . .” 

I felt I could not start explaining things to 
him; besides, what could I explain? “Lorenzo 
never talks,” I said briefly, and was glad to leave 
the street, whilst heads innumerable popped out 
from all windows. Julia’s temper was well 
known, but she had over-stepped even its usually 
uncontrolled bounds! 

And then I half feared that my friendship with 
the cripple would be denied continuation. Some- 
how I felt that by keeping away one spared him 
further invective hurled from the green shutter. 
Yet, unfortunately, my wandering paths often led 
me past that house. 

For some weeks Lorenzo would not be seen. 
At the opened window sat Julia, unforgivably 
lazy, hopelessly untidy, her mind absorbed in 
munching sticky sweets. She would recognize 
me with a sullen glare, but she went no further, 
and when at last I again saw the squatting figure, 
we were both relieved to find that neither cared 
to make allusions to what had passed. 


“Why! 


ILL Lorenzo’s usual “dope,” always imprim- 
|S eee by Julia, came out in thinner, lesser 
doses. It seemed as though the man was tired of 
being somebody else’s echo. I had once wondered 
whether he was aware of his superficial skin- 


deep dictums. Now I knew it, and did not en- 
courage him to talk until our conversation 
dwindled to a few colorless remarks about the 
weather. 

And I never blamed him. It was Julia all through, 
and Julia, who for al! her laziness, knew how to 
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bandage his poor crippled leg. In a grimy thick 
bandage—sort of a thing which would never have 
come out of any hospital in the world. And, inci- 
dentally Julia was right; it would have been un- 
kind to mention the accident to Lorenzo. A slippery 
topic! An accident which he, poor man, cer- 
tainly never had the chance of getting “lived 
down.” She saw to it that he did not, because 
she wouldn’t miss a day without forcing him to 
remember it. 

Of course, I did not glean these details from 
Lorenzo. He would not forgive me for coming 
to know all about them—queer-souled passion- 
ately loyal Lorenzo! 

There had been a row with somebody else. 
I’ve forgotten all the cumbersome details, and 
Julia had decided that Rome wasn’t paying 
ground any longer. There lay a tiny place in 


Sicily where Lorenzo could gather a new coterie, 


and where unpleasantly direct questions could be 
brushed aside. (Probably she arranged matters 
so that there would be no need for any such ques- 
tions. Anyhow, I almost know she did, because 
Lorenzo sent me a rather telling farewell gift. 
She was so lazy, and tourists were kind to 
cripples. She suffered them gladly unless and 
until they began asking awkward questions. 
Lorenzo hated telling lies. It was more than 
enough for him that he had to live and lie, be- 
cause he loved her and she was lazy, and, as I 
found out later, Lorenzo was a ruined man after 


his father’s death. 

T BURNED the farewell gift he sent me. I did 
not want to answer any awkward questions 

about such a curious memento. Indeed, why keep 

a crutch when you can’t find any use for it? 


cA. Sinner Gan Atone 


cAnd Go Back to What She Came Grom 


ATHERINE MAURICE 
recognized her the mo- 
ment she set eyes upon her! After all, 
the old woman had not changed much. 

It was Catherine’s first trip to Europe, and 
she was interested and enthusiastic about every 
inch of the ship and about every passenger on it. 
Before they had passed Sandy Hook, she had 
Mr. Maurice walking the decks with her, show- 
ing her this and explaining that. He had crossed 
often. 

They reached the part of the vessel that over- 
looked the lower deck aft. Catherine leaned her 
elbows on the railing and stared. “For goodness 
sake,” she cried, “why are there so many more 
passengers down there than up here? I shouldn’t 
think it would be half so nice down there!” 

“Tt isn’t,” said Mr. Maurice. “That’s the 
tourist section, and they crowd ’em in. Cheaper 
than this ; a whole lot. It used to be the steerage,” 
he explained, “before they turned this into what 
they call a cabin boat. Now they give ’em a 
little more room and better food—and charge 
more than they did when it was steerage. It’s a 
great thing for poor people, y’know. They can 
go to Europe decently and return for a hundred 
and eighty dollars, four in a cabin, maybe; or it 
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costs avout a hundred one way.” 
Mr. Maurice was great on costs. 

“Oh, yes,” Catherine murmured. She noted 
the walking, laughing people below. They were 
young girls—college girls and stenographers, Mr. 
Maurice said—and plenty of young men, all 
bound for European sightseeing on the cheap and 
all getting acquainted the very first day of the 
voyage. If things had been different, she, 
Catherine, might have gone to Europe twenty 
years ago, before she had met and married Mr. 
Maurice. . . . / And then she saw the old woman. 


HE WAS sitting on a closed hatch, staring out 

to sea, and her whole attitude bespoke de- 
jection. She was round-shouldered, with snow- 
white hair that straggled a little beneath her poor 
bonnet, and she was dressed in respectable, un- 
distinguished black. Catherine’s heart missed a 
beat. She drew back, hurriedly. 

“Oh, I don’t like it looking down there!” she 
cried. “Let’s go up front!” If the old woman 
had ever looked up and recognized her! 

Still, Catherine had been unable, thereafter, to 
keep away from that part of the ship—but always 
she went during those hours when Mr. Maurice 
was in the smoking-room with one of his cronies 
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and she was left to her own devices. She never 
went aft with Mr. Maurice after that first day. 


UT SHE would go alone and stand in the 
B shadow of a lifeboat and look down at the 
old woman in the tourist section. Sometimes, the 
woman would be sitting on the hatch, staring 
moodily over the wide expanse of sapphire skies 
and tumbling waters, but,much of the time she 
mingled with her fellow passengers, standing at 
the rail with the elderly, poorly-dressed ones. She 
had always been a friendly, neighborly soul— 
when she had time. She seemed to be traveling 
alone. There was never any one person with her 
for long. 

“Himself must be dead,” thought Catherine. 

If she sat down, it was always on the closed 
hatch. “I suppose she has no money for a 
steamer chair, poor thing! What an uneven 
thing life is!” The ruthless got farthest ahead, 
Catherine mused. There were people like Mr. 
Maurice, for instance—or Catherine, herself! 

The old woman never looked up at her. She 
seemed to have no curiosity about the upper class 
passengers. “Could she recognize me?” Catherine 
asked herself. 

After a time, the lowest deck aft seemed to 
draw Catherine Maurice like a magnet. She 
pulled a little soft felt hat low over her eyes and 
wound a gay sports scarf about her chin, and 
went down to the tarred rope that served as a 
barrier between the cabin and tourist sections. 
She stood for a long time close to the sign read- 
ing “Cabin Passengers are Requested not to Pass 
this Barrier,” but she did not catch sight of ‘the 
old woman. 

A day later, while she stood there, one of her 
fellow cabin passengers came down to the barrier 
and sent a deckhand aft. He returned with the 
old woman, who brought a neat little package 
done up in newspaper and stood talking, respect- 
fully, when she had passed the package over the 
barrier. 

Catherine’s nails cut into her palms as she 
stood listening, her face turned away from them, 
staring out over the sea. The old woman was 
still doing the thing she iad always done—serving 
her betters in the only way she knew! 

When she had gone back to her hatch, Catherine 
Maurice turned and stumbled to the upper deck. 
If only she dared take her little lacey handker- 
chiefs and her wisps of expensive silk lingerie to 
the old woman and ask her to wash them with 
that other cabin passenger’s belongings, in some 
tourist basin! She could pay her so well for 


. she 
then? 


doing it! But she might recognize me . . 
would recognize me and what 
thought Catherine. 

“T can’t risk it!” 

On the evening of that very day, Catherine 
dressed with even more care than usual. Mr. 
Maurice had been drinking all day in the smok- 
ing-room—he would drink half the night and, 
perhaps, during the remainder of the voyage, if 
she did not find some way to stop him tonight. If 
you “hit him in the eye” with a gown and your- 
self looking particularly well in it, you had a fair 
chance of getting him away from his cups before 
he had grown sodden and quarrelsome and vul- 
gar; she had found that to be true, after nearly 
twenty years of life with him! 

She had the ship’s barber wash her fluffy 
blonde hair late in the afternoon, and she put on 
a very low, very short shell pink chiffon dress 
and all the jewelry she owned. She looked like a 
lovely, barbaric blonde Egyptian, and she knew 
people would stare at her. Mr. Maurice wanted 
people to stare at her. He thought it meant that 
they envied him and her, too! 

She carried a fan made of pink ostrich plumes 
and threw an expensive, richly embroidered white 
and gold shawl, Spanish-fashion, over one 
shoulder before she left her stateroom. And 
everybody she passed on her progress to the 
smoking-room did stare at her! 

Mr. Maurice indicated Catherine with a flourish 
of his pudgy hand as she approached his corner 
of the low, smoke-hung saloon where men and 
women gathered to drink during this voyage on 
a “wet” ship. “Meet the wife!” he cried. 

His companion said “Pleased to meetcha,” 
with an oily smile. Catherine dropped down on 
the hard leather seat and let her shawl fall a 
little lower on her snowy shoulders. She waved 
her fan, and smiled at the two men. “You'll be 
late for dinner,” she said. “It’s dark, already!” 

Mr. Maurice nudged the other man. “Didn’t 
I tell you?” he exulted, thickly. “Ain’t she some 
girl? And you should have seen her when I first 
met her! Oh, boy! I'll betcha money, Abrams, 
you don’t know anybody’s changed as much as 
she has since the first time I saw her!” 


Ej NATURAL red flamed into Catherine’s face 
and put to shame the rouge there. Mr. 
Maurice was already pretty drunk when he 
brought up that subject! And she knew there 
was no way of stopping him. 

Mr. Maurice leaned forward, impressively, and 
placed both his fat hands on the other man’s 
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sleeve. “Say, that girl there was a scrawny little 
black thing workin’ in a cash basement when I 
first saw her! She had straight black hair, and 
she was as brown as an Indian! ’S truth! She 
toed in, and she stumbled when she walked; her 
teeth were crooked, and honest, Abrams, her eye- 
brows were like mustaches, they were that thick 
and black and bushy. And look at her, now!” 
Mr. Abrams looked, and Catherine squirmed. 


6“ E MONEY it’s cost me, Abrams, to make 

her like that!” sighed Mr. Maurice. “The 
bleaches and beauty doctors I’ve paid for, and 
dancing lessons and singing lessons! She don’t 
even talk like she used to! But the money it’s 
cost !” 

“Tt’s been worth it,” put in Mr. Abrams, gal- 
lantly. 

“Her own mother wouldn’t know her, now!” 
said Mr. Maurice. 

The red blood drained from Catherine’s face 
and left a ghostly paleness under her make-up. 
Her own mother! 

“Do you want Mr. Abrams to think you are 
sorry you can afford permanent waves and 
beauty treatments for your own wife?” she 
asked. Her voice was sharp. 

“And. you know, Abrams, if I hadn’t had 
trouble with my Minna that first day I went into 
that bargain basement to see my friend Sol Gates, 
an’ if my Minna hadn’t just said she wanted for 
to get a divorce from me, I wouldn’t be here, 
now! ’S truth!” said Mr. Maurice. 

Catherine stood up and gathered her white and 
gold shawl up around her neck, so that it covered 
her soft flesh and her shell pink gown. She 
shivered, as though she were suddenly cold. Mr. 
Maurice had passed the stage when she could do 
anything with him—he would not be sober, again, 
for many days. 

“If you will excuse me,” she said, “I will go 
down to dinner.” 

But she did not go to dinner. She threw her 
fan in her stateroom door on her way to the 
lowest deck, and lifted her shawl up on her head 
so that it covered her, immigrant fashion. 

Then, she went on and on until she had come 
to the barrier that separated the tourist deck from 
the cabin section. She stooped and slipped under 
the tarred rope. 

The old woman was sitting on the closed hatch 
staring out into the darkness that was sea and 
sky. There was no moon, and this part of the 
deck was dimly lighted. Catherine paused beside 
her, in the shadows, both hands clutching the 
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white and gold shawl against her face. She was 
shaking—she did not know why she had come! 

The old woman glanced up. “Good evening,” 
she said, respectfully. Catherine dared not trust 
herself to answer. “It’s a pleasant evening,” the 
old woman said, “and it ought to be clear tomor- 
row. One of the sailormen told me we'd be see- 
ing the coast of Ireland tomorrow mornin’ and 
I’d like it to be clear. I saw it last forty years 
ago, ma’am!” 

“Oh!” Catherine answered her softly, fear- 
fully, half involuntarily. “Oh! then I’ve waited 
too long to get you to—wash a few bits for me!” 

“If ye’d asked me before, ma’am! They 
wouldn’t get dry, now, I’m sure. I'll be landing 
late tomorrow, the sailorman told me. I’m going 
home to Ireland,” she explained. 

“Oh, yes,” Catherine breathed. She thought 
the other showed no sign of recognition—there 
had been no sudden start, no gasp— 

“I’m sorry I did not come and speak to you 
before,” she ventured further. “I thought I saw 
you—had done something for a cabin passenger.” 

“I washed for her in New York,” the old 
woman said, simply, “and she told me she was 
goin’ to be on board and would I take care of a 
few little things for her on her way over. Sure, 
I was glad to do it! It’s been a long trip.” 

“Are you—alone?” 

“Himself is dead,” explained the woman. “He 
died a month ago. I’d expected him to go before, 
ma’am, what with the drink and all. It was worse 
after Prohibition! But he left a bit of insurance 
money ; and after I’d buried him decently, I took 
what was left and I’m goin’ home to Cork. They 
say a body can get plenty of work to do in Ire- 
land today.” 

“Yes,” said Catherine, “my husband says 
they’re quite prosperous in Ireland, today.” She 
still stood above the figure on the hatch, and she 
held her shawl with both hands against her face. 

“Ah, it’s about time!” 

“Haven’t you got any — children,” 
Catherine Maurice. 


asked 


HE OLD woman rubbed her hand up and down, 
© up and down, upon her knee, and when she 
spoke Catherine knew that her eyes were full of 
tears. 

“T never had but one child, a daughter, and I 
haven't laid eyes on her for twenty years!” 

Catherine Maurice went over to the ship’s rail- 
ing that was near the hatch, and leaned her arms 
upon it, to still her shaking body. She shaded 
her shawled head with a hand on either side of 
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her face. “Tell me about it,” she said, in a small 
voice. 

“Sure, I tell everybody about it!” cried the 
other, apologetically. “I can’t help it! She was 
such a pretty little girl—as black as the divil him- 
self, I used to tell her! She had the blackest 
hair—” 

“What became of her?” 

‘Well, you see, she worked in a store, and she 
was only fifteen and I used to keep her close at 
home at night. She’d help me, too, with the 
housework and the washin’, and she’d sit up with 
me night after night when himself wasn’t him- 
self. But she was always teasin’ me to let her 
go out to dances and such. I would not! 


(<Z-JND THEN, one night, she came home with a 

a new white dress she’d bought herself and 
said she was goin’ to a dance. ‘Is it with that Jew 
you’re goin’, that Sadie Murphy says has been 
hangin’ around the store lately?’ I cried. And do 
you know how she answered me? She said ‘None 
of your business! I’m old enough to have some 
life of my own!’ And her only fifteen! 

“The black rage leapt up in me,” cried the old 
woman. “I told her what a fine lady bug she’d 
got to be, and I said she wasn’t goin’ out of the 
house that night! She said she was! I grabbed 
the new white dress out of her hands and tore it 
across. God forgive me for not holding my 
temper! She was stronger than me and she got 
the dress back, torn and all, and ran into her 
room and locked the door on me. 

“T went on with my work—I had plenty to do. 

Sut bye and bye, I heard the front door slam. I 
ran to it, and there was herself leapin’ down the 
stairs. She’d mended the new white dress and 
curled her hair. I yelled after her and said 
‘Where you goin’?’ She said she was goin’ to 
that dance, and I’d be sorry I tore her dress! 

“I said to her: If you go out that front e.- 
trance, my lass, you’ll never darken these doors, 
again! Sure, I didn’t know what I was saying 
—an’ anyway, I thought she’d be afraid an’ come 
back. But she only laughed, though I could see 
she’d been cryin’, an’ she banged the door behind 
her. She never came back!” 

“Don’t you know what happened to her?” 

“Oh, yes,” sighed the woman, “She ran away 
with the Jew, by all we could find out; off to 
Chicago or somewheres. The priest helped me 
an’ the police, but she wouldn’t answer my letters ; 
if we heard she was in a place, she’d be gone be- 
fore we could send anybody after her! The Jew 
got a divorce from his wife, an’ married Katie.” 
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Catherine straightened up. “Oh, well, you 
know that!” said she. “That made it all right, 
even if his wife is—was living!” 

“Go on with you!” cried the old woman, 
sharply. “She’s no more married to that Jew 
with his wife livin’— she’s no better than the 
women in the streets! Married, indeed! And 
her a Catholic!” 

“You are hard on your daughter,” Catherine 
Maurice muttered. “She was young—only fifteen, 
you say. She didn’t know! And what could she 
do when she grew older and she began to see how 
sinful it had been? She was used, then, to ease 
and fine clothes— she couldn’t go back to her 
mother—and poverty—and work—” 

“She could!” maintained the old woman, 
stoutly. “The Irish can always go back! No 
matter what a good Irish girl has done, the day 
comes when she repents—an’ she goes back to 
what she came from! Since the day my Katie 
left, I’ve kept a candle burning always before the 
Blessed Virgin’s altar —there’s one there now, 
kept burning by a friend’s hand till I can light one 
in Ireland. And I know God and His Holy 
Mother will answer my prayers an’ save Katie’s 
soul for her!” 

“You have great faith,” whispered the woman 
at the rail. 

“The Irish have!” cried the old woman, proudly. 

Catherine Maurice turned away from the rail 
and faced the forward end of the ship. She 
kept her back turned upon the old woman; she 
kept her face hidden by the shimmering shawl. 

“TI guess I better be going up,” she said. 

And suddenly, she felt the old woman watch- 
ing her—watching her. She heard the intake of 
breath; knew that the work-hardened old hands 
were clenched upon her knees— 

“Will ye be gettin’ off at Ireland tomorruw, 
maybe?” There was tension in the air. 

Catherine licked her dry lips. “I*don’t know,” 
she whispered. She stumbled, blindly, forward 
toward the cabin section. 


HE FIGURE on the closed hatch raised its 

hands to the starless sky. “Dear God, make 
her get off with me!” the old woman implored. 
“Not for my sake, but for little Katie’s own sake, 
bring her back to you! Now! Oh, dear Blessed 
Mother, intercede for me, miserable sinner that I 
am! Ask God to answer my prayers—this time!” 


The incredulous are the most credulous. They 
believe the miracles of Vespasian in order not to 
believe those of Moses.—Pascat. 
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MARY IS MOTHER OF GOD 


A non-Catholic friend always seems amused when 
I refer to Mary as “The Mother of God.” Will you 
kindly give me the Catholic explanation of this title 
of Mary, so that I may show it to my friend—A. W., 
Crown Pornt, Inp. 


Mary is as truly Mother of God as Mrs, Lindbergh 
is mother of “Lindy.” The Gospel of St. John says: 
“In the beginning was the Word. And the Word 
was with God. And the Word was God. . . . And 
the Word was made flesh and dwelt amongst us.” 
(Joun 1:1-14.) The Word, or Jesus, the Second 
Person of the Adorable Trinity, was made flesh, or 
became man, in a wonderful manner. The Angel 
Gabriel announced to Mary of Nazareth that God 
had chosen her to be the Mother of His Son. “Be- 
hold thou shalt conceive in thy womb, and thou shalt 
bear a son. And the Holy that shall be born of thee 
shall be called [a Hebraism for ‘shall be’] the Son 
of God.” (Luxe 1:31-35.) 

Jesus had two natures, united in an ineffable man- 
ner in one Person. He was both God and man. But 
He had no human personality. The Divine Person- 
ality supplanted the human. Mary, the Virgin, gave 
Him His material substance. Since Mary is the 
Mother of Jesus, she is therefore the Mother of 
God; because Jesus is God. Just as every human 
mother is so called, though her child derives from 
her only its material substance—not its spiritual soul, 
which comes into being through God’s creative act— 
so Mary, though she gave Jesus His material body, 
was neverthless Mother of God, because her Son is 
God. 

Nestorius taught that Mary was the Mother of 
Jesus, the Man, but not the Mother of Jesus, Who 
was God. He erroneously supposed that in Christ 
there were not only two natures, but also two per- 
sons, human and Divine. He was solemnly con- 
demned at the General Council of Ephesus (A. D. 
431) wherein the Fathers declared Mary to be 
“Mother of God,” thereby anathematizing the heresy 
of a dual personality in Christ, and proclaiming 
Mary’s sublimest dignity. (We recommend to A. W. 
a book, “Mary the Mother of God,” by Father Vassal 
Phillips, C.Ss.R. Price: $0.60.) 


BURYING NON-CATHOLICS IN CATHOLIC 
CEMETERIES 


Is it possible to obtain a dispensation from the 
Bishop of the diocese to have a non-Catholic relative 
buricd in a lot owned by a Catholic family in a 
Catholic cemetery?—N. N. Boston, Mass. 
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Burial in consecrated ground is a right which be- 
longs only to members of the Church; that is, to 
those who die in external communion with the Catho- 
lic Church. This is a principle which the Church 
insists on in her sacred canons. But there are cases 
in which the rigor of the law is tempered. The II 
Council of Baltimore reluctantly tolerates the burial 
of a non-Catholic member of a Catholic family in a 
family vault, provided the vault has been in posses- 
sion of the family for some time, and this relaxation 
is morally necessary to avoid greater evils. Nothing 
is said in the decree concerning the burial of a non- 
Catholic in a family plot. 


My mother is a non-Catholic. I would like to know 
if, in case of death, she could be buried in a Catholic 
cemetery. She would have no objections to it.—V. 
R., QuEENS V1LLaceE, L. I. 


But the Church has objections. Read the above. 
The only exception is that already mentioned. But 
such cases are very rare and extraordinary. Let 
your mother enter the Church, then she shall be en- 
titled to all the good things which the True Church 
provides for her children. 


INFALLIBLE FORMS OF PRAYER 


The inclosed prayer was claimed to have been 
found near the Sepulchre of Our Lord about the 
year 1505: “Whoever reads this prayer, whoever 
hears it read, or whoever carries it about will receive 
a blessing. They will not die suddenly, nor be burned 
to death; no poison will have on injurious effect on 
them; they will not fall into the hands of their ene- 
mies; nor be defeated in battle. When they antici- 
pate that an illness may prove fatal to themselves or 
others, let them read this prayer. Whoever reads this 
prayer every day will be comforted.” Is there any 
truth in all this?—J. C. H., Brooxtyn, N. Y. 


This addendum reads like an infallible guarantee. 
It would be easier to judge its efficacy if the guar- 
antor were known. One cannot promise things be- 
yond one’s power. What looks like miracles are in- 
cluded in the above list. 

Petitions made in the Name of Jesus are always 
infallibly heard. But it is not infallible that we will 
always obtain our petitions as we express them, for 
the reason that they may not really be good for us in 
the long run. But we will receive something more 
conducive to our salvation. This is the general doc- 
trine concerning the efficacy of prayer. Therefore, 
it is easy to see that the recitation of, or the carrying 
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about of any form ot prayer will not of itself infal- 
libly obtain anything. God will not favor with a 
miracle a person who recites the above prayer and 
then drinks a bottle of carbolic acid. We must 
always beware of superstition. 


I. H. S—CHRISTIAN MONOGRAM 


What does the inscription I. H. S. on Catholic 
vestments and books of devotion mean. Do these 
letters stand for Jesus Hominum Salvator — Jesus 
Savior of Men? Or have they another interpreta- 
tion?—A. J. M., Newark, N. J. 


I. H. S. is a monogram of the name Jesus Christ. 
From the third century it was customary to abbrevi- 
ate the name of Our Savior in Christian inscriptions. 
These letters (in somewhat Anglicized orthography) 
are the first three of the name Jesus in Greek. In 
themselves they do not signify—“Jesus, Savior of 
Men,” nor “I have suffered,” which is another popu- 
lar interpretation. They simply stand for the name 
Jesus. Of course, the very name of Jesus Christ 
implies the office of Savior of Mankind, for when 
His birth was announced the Archangel Gabriel 
prophesied that His name would be called “Jesus, 
for He would save His people from their sins.” 
(Matt. 1:21.) 


DISCOVERING THE BIBLE 


(1) I read in the Bible that Our Lord healed St. 
Peter’s wife’s mother of a fever, (Matt. 8:14.) He 
must have been a married man, then? (2) In St. 
John’s Gospel, 3:16, what does the “whoever” in the 
text, “Whosoever believeth in Him may not perish, 
but may have life everlasting,’ mean? A Protestant 
friend says that it means them, too. (3) Again, in 
St. Matthew’s Gospel (11:28) Our Lord says: “Come 
to Me, all you that labor and are burdened and I will 
refresh you.” I fell on my knees and prayed to Him 
and found a peace and happiness which I never knew 
before. Can we pray that way? I mean just what we 
want to say, without the Rosary? (4) Can we con- 
fess our sins direct to God in the secrecy of our own 
closets? If not, what does the text mean: “When 
thou shalt pray, énter into thy chamber, and having 
shut the door pray to Thy Father in secret; and Thy 
Father Who seeth in secret will repay thee” (Matt. 
6:6)? I did, and I never felt like it before; so free 
like. I think that the Bible is a wonderful book. Why 
do we not read it more? At one time I believed tt 
was a vulgar book. Was I trained wrong?—M. D., 
Woopnaven, L. I 


(1) Exactly. 

(2) It means that all those who have the true 
Faith, as preached by the Apostles and handed down 
from age to age in the Church founded by Christ on 
the Apostles, will be saved. This Faith includes 
obedience to God’s commandments, and to the pre- 
cepts of the Church of Christ. Those who are saved, 
are saved in so far as they hold to that Faith as 
taught by the Apostles and their successors. See St. 
Marx 16:16-17. The true Faith is found only in 
the Holy Catholic Church. Those who, through no 
fault of their own, belong to other churches, but be- 
lieve with all good conscience that they are in the 
True Church, will be saved. But this is not because 
of their adherence to any but the Catholic Church, 


but in spite of it. 

(3) Assuredly. Prayer means a heart to heart talk 
with God. The more your heart enters into your 
prayer, the better it will be. 

(4) Certainly. A spirit of penitence is highly to 
be commended, and a great gift of God. But after 
we have confessed our sins to God in the secrecy of 
our closets we must repeat them in the ear of a 
mortal man, provided of course they are grievous 
sins. Otherwise, to what purpose did Christ say: 
“Whose sins you shall forgive, they are forgiven 
them; and whose sins you shall retain, they are re- 
tained” (JoHn 20:23)? It is good to know that 
you have discovered the Bible. But beware of trust- 
ing to your own interpretation of it. Private in- 
terpretation is no principle of Catholic Faith. Con- 
tinue to read it as a good and obedient Catholic. It 
is God’s book. We know that, not because we feel 
that it is inspired, but because the Church which 
Christ founded, and which He endowed with iner- 
rancy in teaching, tells us so. If at one time you 
believed that the Bible was a vulgar book you were 
trained wrongly; or, at least, you had a very wrong 
opinion of it. Most people do not read the Bible 
because they are indifferent to what is really good. 


ALEXANDER VI—POPE 


A question came up this morning concerning re- 
ligion and the part it played in the conflicts of 
countries since time eternal. Our instructor com- 
mented on the vast wealth of the Popes, and the 
temporal power which they had. “So much power 
and wealth had they,’ he said, “that they aimed to 
keep it in their families, handing it down to their 
children.” I took him up on it, informing him that 
the Popes have never married. He rejoined; “Well, 
marriage or no marriage, they had children.” As you 
would expect from a non-Catholic group, the class 
roared with laughter. I was too stunned to answer 
at that moment. Following the statement, he informed 
me that Caesar Borgia was the son of Pope Alex- 
ander II. Will you give me information concerning 
this question, that I may make him take it back?— 
N. N., Pa. 


We must congratulate you on rushing to the de- 
fense of the Popes, even though you were at a dis- 
advantage. 

In the first place your professor doesn’t know his 
numerals. He referred to Pope Alexander VI, not 
Alexander II. The former reigned from 1492 to 
1503. His secular name was Rodriquez Borgia. 
Catholics must admit that there are many things in 
his tempestuous life of which they are heartily 
ashamed. Enemies of the Church endeavor to mag- 
nify with ridiculous absurdities a career in’ itself 
most unworthy of a Vicar of Christ. But it is well 
to remember that Popes, like all other men, have the 
power of sinning; and that they, as other sinners, 
must “work out their salvation in fear and trembling.” 
Even the great St. Paul declared that he chastised 
his body lest he might become a castaway. 

- Alexander VI kad children, four in all, according 
to the most reliable accounts. But he did not become 
their father while Pope.. Your professor did: not 
submit this very important point, whether through 
ignorance or otherwise, we cannot say. It seems 
historically true that he begot no children as Pontiff, 
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though many of his enemies have tried to prove that 
he did. Even so, his private morals as Pope were 
no credit to the Church. He was a priest when he 
became the father of four children, of whom the 
most notorious was Caesar Borgia. But it should 
be remarked that his unclerical life drew from Pope 
Pius II a scathing letter of rebuke. In fact, the 
strongest condemnation of his morals, because offi- 
cial and canonical, have come from the Church 
Authorities. There is no need to exaggerate them, 
as many try to do. 


Of course, it is quite natural for a father to love his 
own flesh and blood, even though he begot them in 
sin. Alexander’s fault in this respect lies not so 
much in that he loved and cherished his offspring, 
but that he made them rich and powerful at the ex- 
pense of the property of the Church. Nepotism was 
always condemned but was frequently practised, espe- 
cially during the times of Alexander VI. Yet it was 
not peculiar to ecclesiastics to traffic in Church 
property. One of the strongest contributing causes 
to the success of the so-called Reformation of the 
16th century was the savage greed of the secular 
princes of Germany and England for the estates of 
the Church. Let not the stove call the kettle black 
in this matter. 


The godly and the righteous are shocked at Pope 
Alexander’s illegitimate children. Without in the 
least denying his guilt and the scandal which he 
brought upon the fair name of Holy Church, it must 
not be forgotten that the law of celibacy is, after 
all, only a disciplinary measure of the Church, 
though one enjoined with all possible rigor. That a 
human law is violated, even though by high ecclesi- 
astics, should not cause undue horror in one who 
knows human nature. Let 100 per cent Americans 
examine their consciences to see whether or not they 
observe with inviolate fidelity the laws of the land, 
let alone the precepts of Almighty God. That 
scrutiny may give them pause. Christ prophesied 
that His Vicars on earth would never teach error, 
not that they would never sin. Rather, He said: “It 
must needs be that scandals come, but woe to him by 
whom the scandal comes.” Comparatively, there have 
been fewer unworthy Popes than Apostles. Among that 
long line stretching back for two thousand years, it 
should be matter for comment that but four or five 
of the two hundred and sixty successors of St. Peter 
have scandalized the Church by the morals of their 
private lives. 

In regard to celibacy it is well to know that it 
binds with greatest force only clerics in higher orders 
in what is called the Latin, or Western Church. It 
is not obligatory in the same degree in the Oriental, 
or Eastern, Church. It is a matter of discipline. 
The very horror excited by violations of the canon is 
proof of the consistent and faithful observance of 
the law on the part of the clergy. 


An illuminating article on Pope Alexander VI can 
be found in the “Catholic Encyclopedia,” vol. I. 
Read it and ask your professor to read it. If he be 
honest and fairminded, it will enlighten him. If 
you have not the Encyclopedia in your college library, 
you ought to suggest that it be put there. In pre- 
senting evidence against anyone truth demands that 
the accused should be given a fair trial. Audi alteram 
partem semper. 
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MOTHERHOUSE 


Where is the Motherhouse of the Sisters of St. 
Joseph, who are working in China? I would suggest 
that you publish something about this Sisterhood. It 
might inspire young women to enter the Order and 
consecrate their lives to work in the Foreign Mis- 
sions ——M. J., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


The Motherhouse is located in Baden, Pa. 

We hope that the Sisters themselves will read 
your suggestion and send us something about their 
community, for the sake of encouraging vocations. 


FORBIDDEN DEGREE 


What relation is this boy to me? Our fathers were 
first cousins. Can relations of this kind marry?— 
M. Z., DorcHESTER, Mass. 


Children of first cousins are second cousins. They 
are related in the third degree of blood relationship, 
collateral line. The present impediment of con- 
sanquinity extends to the third degree. Therefore, it 
will be necessary to apply for a dispensation if you 
wish to marry. Formerly the impediment extended 
to third cousins, or the fourth degree. 


NON-CATHOLIC MARRIAGES 


If two Protestants are married by a civil official, 
and are later divorced, can one of the parties marry 
a Catholic, and before a priest? If not, would it make 
any difference if this party turned Catholic?—J. M. 
J., Paterson, N. J. 


This question is symptomatic of a generally hazy 
notion among Catholics concerning the indissolu- 
bility of non-Catholic marriages. Supposing the 
marriage to be valid, the State has no power to dis- 
solve the bond in order to allow the parties to entér 
another marriage. Absolute divorce, or dissolution 
of the marriage bond, is contrary both to the natural 
and the divine law. 

If both: parties were baptized and there were no 
nullifying impediments present, they entered a sacra- 
mental marriage. And if this marriage was consum- 
mated, it can be dissolved by no human power, and 
for no cause save death. If the parties were unbap- 
tized, the marriage was a legitimate, non-sacra- 
mental marriage; which, if consummated, can be 
dissolved only by recourse to the Pauline Privilege. 

Non-Catholics, as often as they marry among 
themselves, are not obligated to church weddings, and 
therefore marry validly before any authorized civil 
official and witnesses. And it must be remembered 
that entrance into the Catholic Church is not an 
open sesame to new marriages. In the New Dispen- 
sation a man can have but one wife, and a wife but 
one husband, at a time. 


MARRIAGE TANGLE 


My friend was married by a Catholic priest to a 
woman who claimed to be a widow. But later he 
found out that she was no widow at all. Rather, she 
had been married twice before, and both husbands 
were living. Can this young man get an annulment 
from the Church, after obtaining a divorce from the 
State, so that I can marry him?—N. N. 
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Your friend has got himself into quite a matri- 
monial tangle. His freedom to marry depends on 
the validity of his former marriage with the widow 
(?) which in turn must be decided in view of the 
validity or invalidity of her two former marriages. 
This must be cleared up satisfactorily before there 
can be any question of your marriage to him. Men- 
tion the facts to your pastor. You must eventually 
do so. Why not now? 


MOTHER LOYOLA’S ADDRESS 


Can you give me the address of Mother M. Loyola, 
of Bar Convent, York? Or how will a letter reach 
her?—A. M., Ermira, N. Y. 


The above address, with the addition of England, 
will direct your letter to Mother Loyola, or you may 
address her care of P. J. Kenedy and Sons, Barclay 
Street, New York. , 


THE BEGINNING OF CONFESSION 


I have a friend who is about to marry a Catholic. 
She cannot understand confession. Could you tell me 
about some book, or answer me in THE S1Gn about 
the beginning of confession?—M. A. R., New York, 
N. Xs. 


You cannot possibly refer to the beginning of the 
formula of confession, for no intelligent Catholic 
would write to a magazine for information along 
that line. If you refer to the scriptural and theo- 
logical foundation for the institution of the Sacra- 
ment of Confession, you will find a very instructive 
and popular analysis of the Sacrament in “The 
Catholic Religion,” by Rev. Fr. Martin. It costs 
sixty cents and may be had through THe Sien. 


BOOK PRICES 


Will you please quote me prices on the following 
books? The Passion of Jesus Christ, by Da Bergamo. 
The School of Jesus Crucified, by Fr. Ignatius, C.P. 
And The Seven Last Words, by Dr. Guilday?—L. 
P., No. Dicuton, Mass. 


The first mentioned is out of print, as far as we 
can learn. The second costs $1.75 (new edition). 
The third 80 cents. 


ACTING AS BRIDESMAID 


Kindly advise me whether or not a Catholic ts 
permitted to be an attendant at a Protestant church 
wedding.—N. N. 


We suppose ‘that you mean to act as bridesmaid 
when you ask about being an “attendant.” This 
matter comes under the principle of non-participation 
in heretical religious services. It is always gravely 
forbidden to those of the True Faith to take part in 
any exercise of a false religion in a positive and 
active manner. Acting as bridesmaid in a Protestant 
church at a Protestant wedding is, in itself, participat- 
ing in an heretical ceremony. This supposes that 
the contracting parties regard the celebration of mar- 
riage as a religious act. But it might be that they 
consider it as nothing more than a natural contract, 
without religious significance, even though performed 
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in a Protestant church, and before a Protestant 
minister. In such a case the prohibition is not so 
severe. For friendship’s sake a Catholic might be 
allowed to act as bridesmaid, for then she does not 
participate in a religious, but a civil service. But her 
presence in a Protestant church might give scandal 
and bad example to her Catholic neighbors. If so, 
she ought not to act as a bridesmaid. 

All these circumstances must be taken into con- 
sideration before a positive decision can be made. 
The best thing to do is to ask the advice of your 
pastor. It can be allowed you to be present at your 
friend’s marriage, for friendship’s sake, in a passive 
and material manner, no matter how they regard the 
ceremony. Unless for some such serious reason 
Catholics ought to keep away from non-Catholic 
services in their churches. 


PERSONAL REPLIES 


To P. F., So. Orance, N. J.—Ask your confessor. 
To T. D., PittspurcuH, Pa.—Ask your confessor 
and stand by his decision. 


THANKSGIVINGS TO ST. JUDE 


I made the novena of nine Sundays to St. Jude 
for the return of my daughter who left home nearly 
three years ago. I received a telegram today saying 
that she would return at 7:55 P. M.—B. J. E. 

My case seemed hopeless when I began the prayers 
for “cases despaired of.” Thanks to St. Jude, help 
came from where I never expected it—M. M., Los 
ANGELES, CALIF. 

Please find inclosed $10.00 for the Chinese mis- 
sionaries in honor of and in thanksgiving to St. 
Jude, whose wonderful intercession helped my aunt 
during her last illness, and blessed her with the grace 
of a happy death—R. M. H., Bronx, N. Y. 

The following also wish to acknowledge their 
thanks to the intercession of St. Jude: Sr. M. F., 
Hornet, N. Y.; T. J. P., Dormont, Pa.; D. C., A. 
H., Brooking, Mass.; M. N. B., Pittspurcu, Pa.; . 
M. L. K., Brooxtyn, N. Y.; T. F. C., New York, 
N. Y.; G. M., Cincinnati, On10; M. E. J., Broox- 
LYN, N. Y.; J. A. S., Akron, Ouro; A. B., Lonc 
IsLanp City, N. Y.; H. D. M., Pittspurcn, Pa.; 
E. H., Jersey City, N. J.; R. W. U., Brocxrton, 
Mass.; A. C. W., SomervILte, Mass.; J. O’B., 
Bronx, N. Y.; M. D., Astorta, N. Y.; D. P. M., 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa.; M. H., St. Josepn, Mo.; C. G., 
Pittston, Pa.; K. H., MitwauKkee, Wis.; M. M’K., 
ROSLINDALE, Mass.; L. W., Brooktyn, N. Y.; M. 
L., J. J. B., St. Atsans, N. Y.; E. P., H. M. E,, 
PittspurGH, Pa.; M. D., Mitwaukee, Wis.; J. G., 
PirtspurcH, Pa.; H. F. M’C., Union City, N. J.; 
M. S., New York, N. Y.; P. M., Somervitte, 
Mass.; M. L., E-Lmuurst, N. Y.; H. K., Scranton, 
Pa.; R. T. B., Newark, N. J.; J. J. D., So. Boston, 
Mass.; E. K., Cutcaco, Int.; C. E., Cottrncswoop, 
N. J.; M. M’K., Pirrspurcu, Pa.; E. E. S., Mrt1- 
VALE, Pa.; A. E. M., Sprrncrietp, N. Y.; M. H. M., 
BLooMFIELD, N. J.; M. G. H., New York, N. Y.; 
E. M., Cincinnati, Ou10; M. G., Brooxtyn, N. Y.; 
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Goyce Kilmer: 1918-1928 


Killed in Action in France, July 30, 1918 


T WAS A mournful, rainy 

day in mid-summer. Two 

Americans trudged through the muddy 

fields in Northern France to a little 
cemetery beyond the town of Chateau Thierry. 
They were looking for the grave of a soldier 
friend. Reaching the quiet resting-place with 
its rows upon rows of crosses shining whitely 
through the murk, they separated, and each tak- 
ing a portion of the cemetery, began to read the 
inscriptions. They slushed patiently in the driz- 
zling rain from grave to grave. Suddenly one, 
Wetmore, called to his comrade. He had found 
it. The plain, wooden cross that marked the 
lonely spot carried upon it the legend: “Pvte. 
Joyce Kilmer, July 30, 1918.” 

And as they stood there in silent prayer at the 
last billet of their friend, their thoughts went 
back to other days and other scenes. As 
Kennedy—the other friend—wrote, “I can hear 
Kilmer’s voice now on the last occasion when I 
saw him—speaking a cheery farewell—I heard 
his voice there at his grave. It seemed to be re- 
citing his favorite verse: 


From quiet home and fitst beginning 

Out to the undiscovered ends, 

There’s nothing worth the wear of winning 
Save laughter and the love of friends. 


He had won laughter, rich boyish laughter, and 
the love of friends was his to overflowing; but 
he_had renounced both—to gain his grave in 
France. 

There is something pathetic in the thought of 
Kilmer, the poet, lying in a bleak, forgotten grave 
in France. There is a seeming touch of wanton 
neglect, of cruelty on the part of Fate. Why 
was it that he, the gay troubadour, brimming over 
with joy and healthy optimism, should have his 
“rendezvous with Death?” What hopeless irony! 
His friends waiting for him—and Kilmer gone. 


“Dead in his youthful prime, 
Never to laugh nor love again 
Nor taste the Summertime.” 


But is there sadness in the thought? Perhaps 
regretful sadness that he stayed not longer, but 
even that is swallowed up in the sound of silvery 
laughter that lingers with us in his wake. He is 
gone yet he is ever with us. There can be no 
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By Raout FouILLarp 


sorrow in thinking of him. Kilmer 
and gloom both in life and death 
are incompatible. 

Every war has its burden of tragedies and not 
the least of these is the loss of youth—loving 
youth, singing youth. The World War, great in 
every way, reaped largely of the world’s budding 
poets. “It was yesterday that Rupert Brooke 
went out to the wars and died.” The lips of 
many more like Alan Seeger were hushed never 
to burst again into blithe harmony. And the 
foremost of them all was Kilmer. 

Kilmer was a character unusual and interesting 
in many ways. He was young, yet in his all too 
short career he accomplished much. He was a 
free spirit — liberal, modern, unconfinable — yet 
we see him the defender of Orthodoxy, reverenc- 
ing the old-fashioned, married and the father of 
four children. A writer of the first rank, he 
scorned with a humorous contempt the ultra 
modern and the affectatious literateurs. As he 
once wrote, he was “bored by feminism, futurism 
and free love.” A poet’s poet, he contributed to 
the foremost periodicals of the time and was 
adjudged a master in the field, but he declared 
with considerable vehemence that he “certainly 
wished he had written ‘Casey at the Bat!’” 
Richardson Wright in The Bellman said, “The 
better poet he became, the less like one he acted. 
He would about as soon have aestheticized off 
the platform as he would have forged a check.” 
Bt A material world he saw with discerning eye 

that the sorrows and tragedies of life are sent 
as benisons and means of attaining real happiness. 
His life was a stopping at the Inn of Time. And 
still who could enjoy life with greater relish than 
he? It was no mere business proposition 
founded by the multitudinous cares that every 
mortal knows. He saw romance in life—a fine 
romance that lent charming color to the system- 
atic newspaper office—to the world of common 
busy people and, especially, to his home. 

Swift will live forever linked with his Stella; 
Petrach’s fame carries with it the love of Helen, 
and Dante cannot be mentioned but thought is 
given to Beatrice. They are of the past and of 
other lands, but the love of Kilmer for his wife, 
Aline, is a present, beautiful reality. A woman 
having read his poems and the letters from France 
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to his wife, remarked: “Kilmer’s poetry is simple 
and beautiful but I think there is more of poetry 
in his correspondence to Aline.” Here is a 
simple and charming romance, dealing not with 
colorful scenes and idyllic adventures. He runs 
the gauntlet of daily dangers in the form of 
harassing editors, looming bills and perilous 
dashes after the midnight local for Mahwah— 
his home. Holliday has written in his Memoir, 
“For a sapling poet, within a few years and by 
the hard business of words, to attain to a secre- 
tary and a butler and a family of, at length, four 
children, is a modern ‘Arabian Nights Tale.’ ” 
His home was a home for friends and children, 
“guests being obliged at times to exercise much 
agility in clambering about toys with which the 
stairs were laden.” 


uT this gay, busy modern was a serious man 

beneath the external manifestation of joy 
and joyous living. Chesterton in his “Man 
Who Was Thursday” has one of his charac- 
ters remark that he didn’t “think much of a 
man who didn’t keep something in the back- 
ground of his life that was more serious than 
all this talking whether it was religion or only 
drink.” The remark is humorous but serves a 
point. Kilmer’s religious convictions after his 
conversion were marked to a great degree. 
Religion. was religion to him—it was meat and 
drink, it was life. The character of such a 
man is a silent rebuke to apologetic Catholics with 
their mawkish indifference. “I like to feel,” he 
once said, “that I have always been a Catholic.” 
In a letter from France he wrote to his wife, 
“You see the Catholic Faith is such a thing that 
I’d rather write moderately well about it, than 
magnificently well about anything else. I can 
honestly say I’d rather write like John Ayscough 
than like Wm. Makepiece Thackeray, infinitely 
greater artist though Thackeray be. The Catholic 
Faith is more important, more beautiful, more 
necessary than anything else in life. You know 
that this is not the first fervor of a convert’s en- 
thusiasm—it is the permanent conviction of a man 
who prayed daily for months for the Faith before 
the grace was given him. The Faith has done 
wonderful things for you, but I think since I have 
been in France, it has done more for me.” 

The foregoing has been an attempt to describe 
the man as he was—a modern, gay but forth- 
rightly sincere. What can be said of his writings 
—his charming and humorous essays, his reviews 
and literary articles and his poetry? The reading 
public knows him through his pen. It would be 
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useless to dwell on his poetry except in com- 
mentary. Space forbids that. However, not to 
pass by his works altogether, we shall select one 
poem. 

“Delicatessen” is commanding. Its naiveté 
places it above others that abound in mellow pas- 
sages and high imagery. He wrote it on a bet. 
He promised that it would be acclaimed as great. 
And so it was. With a burst of enthusiasm he 
introduces the staid seller of delicacies and casts 
a magical light over the uninteresting little shop. 
For as Kilmer sees it: 


Here is a shop of wonderment. 
From every land has come a prize; 
Rich spices from the Orient 

And fruit that knew Italian skies. 


Passing on he gayly chats about the shopman’s 
ways and commercial encounters. No longer be- 
fore us is the humdrum doings of a storekeeper 
but romance, beauty and the lusty struggle for 
existence. There follow several stanzas describ- 
ing in Kilmerian style the little merchant’s life 
till suddenly this: 


O Carpenter of Nazareth, 

Whose mother was a village maid, 
Shall we, Thy children, blow our breath 
In scorn on any humble trade? 


Have pity on our foolishness 

And give us eyes, that we may see 
Beneath the shopman’s clumsy dress 
The splendor of humanity! 


Admiration is due to men of the Shellian type, 
ever writing in far-off elevated strain but hearty 
love belongs to a Kilmer who speaks of the lowly 
in heavenly terms. Beauty and truth were the 
watchwords of his life. As Keats said: 


Beauty is truth, truth beauty—that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know. 


RB”. on December 6, 1886, at New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., Alfred Joyce Kilmer (as he 
was named) was the son of Annie Kilburn and 
Frederick Kilmer — “half German and half hu- 
man,” as Father Francis P. Duffy described him, 
a remark which Kilmer quoted with much relish. 
He was graduated from Ruthers Preparatory 
School in 1904, and received his A.B. from 
Columbia University in 1908. Two weeks later 
he married Miss Aline Murray, the stepdaughter 
of Henry Mills Alden, editor of Harper's Maga- 
zine. He had been reared as an Episcopalian. To 
the astonishment of his own small world he and 
his wife became Catholics in 1913. 
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What sort of Catholic he became is best de- 
scribed in the words of Mr. Holliday: “And, once 
a Catholic, there was never any possibility of 
mistaking Kilmer’s point of view; in all matters 
of religion, art, economics and politics, as well as 
in matters of faith and morals, his point of view 
was obviously and unhesitatingly Catholic. Con- 
siderable as were his gifts and skill as a politician 
in the business of his career, the veriest zealot 
could not say that he did not do the most impolitic 
things in the service of his faith. A very posi- 
tive figure, he labored tirelessly, alternating from 
one field to another, for the Catholic Church.” 


ITHIN less than three weeks after the United 
States entered the World War Kilmer en- 
listed as a private in the Seventh Regiment, Na- 
tional Guard of New York. Shortly before the 
Seventh, now mustered into the Federal Service, 
left for Spartansburg, South Carolina, he re- 
quested a transfer to the 165th Infantry, formerly 
the old “Fighting Sixty-ninth.” As a soldier, 
says Father Duffy, chaplain of the 165th, “He 
was absolutely the coolest and most indifferent 
man in the face of danger I have ever seen. It 
was not for lack of love of life, for he enjoyed 
life as a soldier—his only cross was distance from 
home. It was partly from his inborn courage and 
devotion — he would not stint his sacrifice — 
partly his deep and real belief that what God 
wills is best.” He was killed in action near the 
Ourcgq, France, July 30, 1918: 

The following letters addressed to Father 
James Daly of the Society of Jesus best reveal 
the Catholic soul, both before and after conver- 
sion, of Joyce Kilmer. 


CRAGMERE, MAHWAH, NEw JERSEY, 
Oct. 7, 1912. 


My Dear FaTuHErR Daty: 


I hope that I interpret your letter of September 
20th correctly in thinking that it means that you 
will permit me to write to you occasionally, and 
that you will write me in return. Of course I 
know that your work occupies much of your 
time, and that you have pleasanter uses for your 
leisure than writing letters to some one you have 
not seen. So do not feel obliged by courtesy to 
answer me at length. 

I am glad that you like some of my work. My 
present occupation is that of assistant editor of 
The Churchman, an Anglican weekly paper. It 
is a church newspaper, with some literary fea- 
tures. Did Grey tell you that I was not of your 
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Communion? I hope that this knowledge will not 
shut me out of your regard. 

Your remarks, in your letter, on the fact that 
many of our most famous writers today are anti- 
Christian, are certainly justified. Still, do you 
not think that a reaction is coming? Already we 
have Chesterton, and Belloc, and Bazin, and Miss 
Guiney, and Fr. Vincent McNabb, and a number 
of other brilliant writers who not as theologians 
but purely as literary artists express a fine and 
wholesome faith. People are beginning to tire of 
cheap eroticism and “realism” and similar ab- 
surdities. 

Yours sincerely, 
Joyce KiLMeEr. 


New York, Dec. 14, 1912. 
My Dear Fatuer Daty: 

The cards are rather laconic, but they are 
supposed to convey. the information, as you 
thought, that my family is the larger by one. I 
have already a little boy, who will be four next 
March. His name is Kenton Sinclair. I married 
when I was twenty-one, immediately after my 
graduation from Columbia. Then—since you 
have twice asked for biographical information— 
I taught school in Morristown for a year, came 
to New York, went to work on the Standard 
Dictionary, and after three years took my present 
position on The Churchman. 

Do you know the Rev. Michael Earls? I 
recently received a copy of his book of verse. He 
is a member of your Society—I think he is at 
Georgetown. The poems about children are very 
delicate and sympathetic—one called, I believe, 
“An Autumn Rosebush” is admirable. 

I see Grey frequently—I hope to take break- 
fast with him tomorrow. A number of us have 
the custom of breakfasting on Sunday mornings 
on the excellent Irish bacon to be procured at 
Healy’s, on 91st Street. When you return to 
New York, you must join us. Do you know 
Thomas Walsh? He is with us occasionally— 
you should know him, and his translations from 
the Spanish, and his verse. I hope you aré com- 
ing East soon. 

Yours sincerely, 
Joyce Ki_mer. 


CrAGMERE, Manwau, N. J. 
Jury 24, 1913. 
Dear FaTHeR Daty: 
I do not like to burden my friends with my 
troubles, but you have certain opportunities that 
I lack, so I am asking you the greatest favor. 
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JOYCE KILMER, AGE 30. 
(LAST CIVILIAN PORTRAIT) 


Please pray for the healing of my little daughter 
Rose. She is dangerously ill with infantile 
paralysis. This is a disease that has appeared 
among mankind only recently, and physicians are 
uncertain how to treat it. She is staying in New 
York with her mother to be near the doctor and 
I am staying here nights to take care of my other 
child. Of course the maid is here during the 
day so the house is kept up. But Rose cannot 
move. her legs or arms. She was so active and 
happy only last week—she cannot even cry—her 
voice is just a littke whimper—the danger is of 
its reaching her lungs and killing her. I cannot 
write any more. You know how I feel. Pray 
for her. 
Joyce Ki_mer. 


Aue. 30, 1913. 
Dear Fatuer DALY: 
There is not, it seems, any danger of the death 
of Rose now. And she has regained her strength. 
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Her arms and legs have been left paralysed but - 
her hands and feet move. It will take a year’s 
time for us to know whether or not this paralysis 
is permanent. 

I am deeply grateful to you for your compli- 
ance with my request. I know that your prayers 
were of value in keeping her alive. Apologies for 
the brusqueness of my letter asking your aid, are, 
I think, not necessary—you were the only man 
to whom I could appeal for the special help 
needed, and I was in bitter grief and anxiety. 

My wife asks me to express her sincere grati- 
tude to you. 

Now that the crisis is past, we have a strange 
tranquillity. 

And we have acquired a humility that is, I 
think, good for us. Well, these are things not 
readily expressed—accept our heartfelt thanks. 

Yours sincerely, 
Joyce KiLM_er. 


New York, Oct. 6, 1913. 
Dear FATHER DALy: 

This is to express our gratitude for~ your 
prayers. They have helped us in our trial—they 
are helping—and I know that in part to your 
efforts Rose owes her life and we our peace of 
mind. For fifteen or sixteen years she will, the 
doctors say, remain paralyzed, unable to move 
her arms or legs. But her mind is active and we 
will keep her happy. I think that there are com- 
pensations, spiritual and mental, for the loss of 
physical power. 

My wife and I are studying Catholic doctrine 
and we hope to be received this autumn. 

Yours sincerely, 
Joyce KiLMeEr. 


New York, Dec. 5, 1913. 
DEAR FATHER DALY: 


You may be amused by the circular which I en- 
close. You know, we have been having a plague 
of white-slave plays in New York this season-—— 
“The Lure,” “The Fight” and the rest; and now 
they are giving white-slave moving pictures— 
“The Traffic in Souls” they are called. I think 
that “The Drama as a Factor in Sex Education” 
is ridiculous—and I’m going to say so. Most of 
the other people who are to speak at the Academy 
of Medicine are very serious-minded settlement 
workers, ready to save the world by means of 
eugenics and inexpensive divorce. So I don’t 
think I’ll make myself very popular. But I hope 
to have a lot of fun. 

My wife and I are very comfortable now that 
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we are Catholics. I think we rather disappointed 
Father Cronyn (the Paulist who received us) by 
not showing any emotion during the ceremony. 
But our chief sensation is simply comfort—we 
feel that we’re where we belong, and it’s a very 
pleasant feeling. 

I wonder if the enclosed verses will shock you. 
I am very much bored by the praise of suicide 
so common in “aesthetic” circles. Many of my 
friends like to think themselves “decadents” and 
they are most enthusiastic over the work of such 
third-rate versifiers as the late Richard Middle- 
ton, who killed himself at the age of thirty. It 
seems to me that suicide is the most absurd of 
all sins. There is, undoubtedly, pleasure in many 
sorts of evil; many crimes are reprehensible but 
not ridiculous. But suicide is a stupid sort of 
sin—the criminal gets no fun at all out of it. I 
have tried to put this idea into verse—and you 
should have heard the criticisms when the poem 
was read aloud at a meeting of the Poetry So- 
ciety ! 

Yours sincerely, 
Joyce KiLMeEr. 


New York, 
Dear FatHeR DAty: 

I am grateful to you for your sound criticism 
of “To a Young Poet Who Killed Himself.” It 
had previously been criticised by “pagans” who 
thought that suicide was romantic and charming. 
You gave me just what I needed—an analysis of 
its “philosophy.” Of course I'll Jeave it out of 
my new book of verse, or else, as you suggest, 
make it the utterance of someone not myself. 

You will be glad to hear of our Christmas pres- 
ent from Soeur Therese. Rose can lift her left 
forearm. I know that you have been getting her 
aid for us. Please tell us how to show our grati- 
tude to her and to you. 

A picture of Rose and her mother is going to 
you for Christmas. I hope that it may be a 
mirthful feast for you. We can honestly say 
that we have never before been so happy. 

Yours sincerely, 
Joyce KiLMer. 


Dec. 22, 1913. 


Mauwau, N. J., 
Jan. 9, 1914. 
Dear Fatuer Daty: 

At last I have leisure to thank you for your 
Christmas gifts. I did not know that such 
beautiful cards were made. How is it that in 
Prairie du Chien—a place of which the name 


suggests Indians and tomahawks and Deadwood 
stagecoaches—you can procure better cards than 
I can get in New York? The medals are highly 
valued—the workmanship on them is admirable 
—they will be worn properly as soon as I can 
afford to buy some silver chains—and that will 
be next Tuesday. 

Of course you understand my conversion. I 
am beginning to understand it. I believed in the 
Catholic position, the Catholic view of ethics and 
aesthetics, for a long time. But I wanted some- 
thing not intellectual, some conviction not mental 
—in fact I wanted Faith. 

Just off Broadway, on the way from the Hud- 
son Tube Station to the Times Building, there is 
a church, called the Church of the Holy Inno- 
cents. Since it is in the heart of the Tenderloin, 
this name is strangely appropriate— for there 
surely is need of youth and innocence. Well, every 
morning for months I stopped on my way to the 
office and prayed in this church for faith. When 
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faith did come, it came, I think by way of my 
little paralyzed daughter. Her lifeless hands led 
me; I think her tiny still feet know beautiful 
paths. You understand this and it gives me a 
selfish pleasure to write it down. 

I was very glad of your criticism of “The 
Young Poet Who Killed Himself.” I need some 
stricter discipline, I think, and it’s hard to get it. 
I enjoy Father Cullem’s direction very much, he 
is a fine old Irishman with no nonsense about 
him. But I need to be called a fool, I need to 
have some of the conceit and sophistication 
knocked out of me. I suppose you think this is 
“enthusiasm” — that much heralded danger of 
converts. Perhaps it is, but I don’t think so. I 
know I’m glad I live two miles from the church, 
because it’s excellent for a lazy person like myself 
to be made to exert himself for religion. And I 
wish I had a stern mediaeval confessor—the sort 
of person one reads about in anti-Catholic books 
—who would inflict real penances. The saying 
of Hail Marys and Our Fathers is no penance, 
it’s a delight. 

Forgive this egotistical letter! I am praying 
that the New Year may bring you much happiness. 

Yours sincerely, 


Joyce KiLtMer. 


Mauwag, N. J., 
Jury 14, 1914. 
Dear FATHER DALY: 


If you read my “Some Mischief Still” I hope 
the strong language of my janitor didn’t shock 
you. I’ve written to my long-suffering confessor 
to ask whether or not I can let characters in my 
plays and stories “cuss” when they feel so dis- 
posed. I fear that I introduced a new sin to him 
—vicarious profanity. 

You asked me several questions recently. Let 
me see if I can answer them. In the first place, 
you asked me why I addressed the Holy Name 
Society of Suffern, New York. The answer to 
that is, why not? I go to Sacred Heart Church 
in Suffern. My parish church is in Ramsey, New 
Jersey, but we Mahwah Catholics (those of us 
who go to church) are’ allowed to go to Suffern, 
which is much nearer. Ramsey has only a small 
Mission Church, to which comes the priest from 
Hohokus. 

Furthermore, I tolerate no levity on the name 
Suffern! especially from a dweller in Prairie du 
Chien (named after a ridiculous vermin) who 
has been visiting a place called Pilsen (named 
after a beer) and conducting a retreat in a place 
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called Peoria (obviously a corruption of Peruna, 
a patent medicine of ill repute). 

You ask me if I know what a retreat is. I do, 
because long before I was a Catholic, before I 
was a wild-eyed Socialistic revolutionary, I was 
a ritualistic Anglican, and I went twice up to . 
Holy Cross Monastery at West Park. This is 
an Anglican institution, which observes a modi- . 
fication of the Benedictine rule. And there I 
learned about imitation retreats, anyway. I must 
go to a regular retreat some time. 

I don’t expect to take any vacation this sum- 
mer, but I’m going to spend several Saturdays 
fishing. I hope you do not scorn that wholesome 
and unliterary diversion. Most writers of my 
acquaintance consider it lamentably base. 

I hope you were satisfied with your efforts at 
Peoria. I did what you asked. By the way, when 
you pray for the Kilmers, please include a new 
Kilmer, who is coming, we hope, in October. He 
—or she— will have Barry among his or her 
names, after the family from whom my wife is 
descended. 

Yours affectionately, 
Joyce Ki~Mer. 


Mauwau, New Jersey, 


Nov., 1914. 
Dear FATHER DALY: 


We are now back in Mahwah, thank God! It’s 
the chief thing I thank Him for, of all the 
splendid things He’s given me—this home of 
mine. My children are all well, and my wife. 
Prayer has given Rose the almost normal use 
of one arm and the power to sit up. And prayer 
will do more. 

Yours affectionately, 
Joyce. 


This is a postscript, to say that the smug young 
person portrayed in the Citizen resembles me 
only “as the dew resembles the rain.” I am fat 
and gross, and I have “elastic and rebellious 
hair,” like M. Baudelaire’s cat. Some day I'll 
have a decent picture and courageously send it 
to you. In my young youth, I was slightly 
decorative. But now I drink beer instead of 
writing about absinthe. And therefore— 


June, 15, 1915. 
Dear FATHER JAMES: 


Your suggestion as to a lecture tour is char- 
acteristically kind. I am already on the books 
of a lecture manager named Feakins, who man- 
ages Chesterton, Barry Pain and other people. 
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I'll probably lecture before Catholic organiza- 
tions as well as secular ones, because I need the 
money, but I don’t want to for reasons you will, 
I know, understand. In the first place, I don’t 
want in any way to make money out of my re- 
ligion, to seem to be a “professional Catholic.” 
In the second place, I have delight chiefly in 
talking veiled Catholicism to non-Catholics, in 
humbly endeavoring to be an Apostle to Bohemia. 
I have no real message to Catholics, I have 
Catholicism’s message to modern pagans. So I 
want to lecture chiefly to pagans. 

The Prairie du Chien correspondent of the 
Police Gazette has cabled that you are to read a 
paper at the St. Paul Educational Conference. 
Congratulations! ‘And I'll try to help you to the 
extent of my power—but you don’t need help as 
I do. 

Yours affectionately, 


Joyce. 


Goop SAMARITAN HospITAL, 
SuFFERN, N. Y., 
Aucust 2, 1916. 
Dear FATHER JAMES: 

I am sorry that you received exaggerated re- 
ports of my accident. All that happened to me 
was the fracture of a couple of ribs, and I have 
been very comfortable in a delightful hospital. 
My secretary comes out several times a week, so 
I am keeping up with my work. 

Remember me, if you please, to Mother Merce- 
des and Father O’Reilly. 

Yours affectionately, 
Joyce. 


Mauwag, N. J., 
Aue. 10, 1916. 
Dear FATHER JAMES: 

This is to say that I am rapidly recovering my 
health and hope to be in my office in a week. I 
had a fine time in the hospital, a comfortable 
place run by particularly amiable Sisters of 
Charity. It may interest you to know that I 
had received the Blessed Sacrament half an hour 
before the train struck me, and that to this fact I 
attribute my escape from death—since at the place 
where I was struck several men have been killed, 
being thrown forward and under the wheels, in- 
stead of, as I was, to one side. 

Affectionately, 


Joyce. 


Tuurspay, Sept., 1917. 
DEAR FATHER JAMES: 


I never expected to write to you on lined paper 


or Y. M. C. A. paper—uses of adversity! The 
Y. M. C. A. gives us poor “dough boys” the only 
place we have to sit down and read and write— 
so far the Knights of Columbus have not been 
in evidence in this highly papistical camp. I am, 
as you know, a member of the 165th Infantry, 
U. S., formerly the 69th New York. I have re- 
cently been transferred from Co. H to Head- 
quarters Co., and exchanged my eight hours a 
day of violent physical exercise (most deadening 
to the brain, a useful anodyne for me, coming as 
it did after my grief) for exacting but interesting 
statistical work. I am called Senior Regimental 
Statistician, but in spite of all these syllables still 
rank asa private. My work is under the direction 
of the Regimental Chaplain, Fr. Francis Patrick 
Duffy. The people I like best here are the wild 
Irish—boys of 18 or 20, who left Ireland a few 
years ago, some of them to escape threatened con- 
scription, and traveled about the country in gangs, 
generally working on the railroads. They have 
delightful songs that have never been written 
down, but sung in vagabonds’ camps and country 
jails. 1 have got some of the songs down and hope 
to get more—“The Boston Burglar”—‘Sitting in 
My Cell All Alone”—they are fine, a veritable 
Irish-American folklore. Before I was trans- 
ferred to Headquarters Co., I slept in a tent with 
a number of these entertaining youths, and en- 
joyed it tremendously. We sang every night 
from 9 to 9:30. Now I am in more sophisticated 
but less amusing company — ambitious youths, 
young office men, less simple and genial than my 
other friends. 


I get to New York for part of Saturday and 
Sunday. Aline is staying with her mother in 
New York. It is good that I am not with the 
7th Regiment in Spartanburg—as it is I can tele- 
phone to Aline every night. I will send you a 
picture of Rose soon. Her death was a piercing 
blow, but beautiful. It happened at the best 
time. Aline was there and I and our parish 
priest. Rose was happy but did not want to get 
well. “T’ll drink it in another house,” she said, 
when the nurse coaxed her to take some broth. 
Perhaps she meant the new house in Larchmont 
which we move to in October. And perhaps not. 
There was a Mission in our parish church, just 
a couple of blocks from the house, and while Rose 
died the voices of the Sisters singing “O Salutaris 
Hostia” could be heard in the room. I thank you 
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for your letter, beautifully interpretative. Cer- 
tainly Rose makes Heaven dearer to us. 
Yours affectionately, 


Joyce. 


Camp Apert E. Mitts, New York, 
Ocroser 28, 1917. 
DEAR FATHER JAMES: 

I hope you don’t mind being typewritten to by 
an unskillful typist. I have learned all I know 
of this art since I became a soldier. It is ridicu- 
lous for a newspaperman to learn typewriting in 
the army, but I never had the time to learn it 
before—I found it better to have an expert typist 
for a secretary and dictate my stuff to him. I 
used to turn out four or five thousand words an 
hour when Watts was working for me. I haven’t 
much speed as yet but I ought to be pretty good 
at it when I get back. There are two things I 
always wanted to learn—how to typewrite and 
how to serve Mass. I’m learning the one and 
I’m going to get Fr. Duffy to let me pinch-hit for 
his orderly at Mass some mornings. So I'll be 
an accomplished cuss when I come back from the 
Wars—lI’ll know how to typewrite and to serve 
Mass and to sing “The Boston Burglar.” 

Numerous philanthsopic citizens are sending 
cigarettes to soldiers, and pipe-tobacco (in which 
last bounty I often share). But some enlightened 
person should start a nation-wide campaign for 
sending cigars to Senior Regimental Statistical 
Representatives. I am Senior Statistical Repre- 
sentative of the 165th U. S. Infantry, I am! 

Yours affectionately, 
Joyce. 


165TH INFANTRY, 
A. E. F., France, 
Apri 5, 1918. 
DEAR FATHER JAMES: 

When I next visit Campion, I will teach you 
(in addition to “The Boston Burglar”) an ad- 
mirable song called “Down in the Heart of the 
Gas-House District.” I sing it beautifully. Its 
climax is, “If you would meet good fellows face 
to face, just hang around Jimmy Cunningham’s 
place, for it’s down in the heart of the Gas-House 
District, in old New York.” 

I received two most welcome letters from you 
recently. One had to do with the case of . . . 
It contains excellent advice, and I am carrying 
it in my pocket, intending to clip your name and 
the name of the college from it and to give it to 
him. I am deeply grateful, my dear father, for 
your great and characteristic kindness in this 
matter. I think we'll yet see him practicing and 
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teaching philosophy. You see, in his veins is a 
dangerous mixture of bloods —like my own — 
German and Irish, perhaps that accounts for his 
troubles. Gaelic impetuosity and Teutonic 
romanticism—no, sentimentality—no, self-pity— 
no, what is it that makes Germans German? I 
mean Sturm and Drang, Sorrows of Werther and 
that sort of thing. Well, it doesn’t matter what 
it’s called. But all people with any German 
blood have a bit of it. And highly diluted it’s 
rather nice. Which reminds me that Father 
Duffy says I’m half German and half human. 

I wrote a poem called “Rouge Bouquet.” I'll 
ask Aline to send you a copy—it’s long—and you 
remind her. It will tell you of an incident which 
will indicate to you that handling statistics in 
Regimental Headquarters isn’t the dry task you 
imagine it. The statistics aren’t dry—they’re wet 
—and red. Also, I’m attached to the Regimental 
Intelligence Section, which is exciting. I had a 
very thrilling week not long ago—I’m not allowed 
to write about it yet. I'll tell you about it some 
day. By the way, it was at that time—February 
26th, that you wrote me. I wasn’t in the office 
then, I was out working as an observer—finest 
job in the army! By the way, I’m a sergeant 
now. I'll never be anything higher. To get a 
commission I’d have to go away for three months 
to a school, and then—whether or not I was made 
an officer—I’d be sent to some outfit other than 
this. And I don’t want to leave this crowd. I’d 
rather be a sergeant in the 69th than a lieutenant 
in any other regiment in the world. Get Aline to 
send you a copy of “Holy Ireland”—it will ex- 
plain, somewhat. 

Please give my love to anybody who will ac- 
cept it. Remember me with special fervor to 
Sister Eugene and Sister Stanislaus. I enjoy 
reading the Campion, and am glad to see the 
newspaper has become a reality. 

You speak of French anti-clericals in your let- 
ter. They all must be in Paris. I haven’t found 
any in my rather extensive wanderings around 
France. As a common soldier, I have the privilege 
of intimacy with the French peasants—and I find 
them edifyingly good Catholics. Pray for me, 
dear Father James. 

Affectionately, 
Joyce. 


HALL we regret the loss of Kilmer? Rather 

let us be glad that we were given his com- 
pany for a time, for he was of those too-rare 
souls who make laughter resound in the “Vale 
of Tears” and bring Heaven nearer to earth. 





“Ghe Madonna of the Shop 


“Who Claimed She Was Not a Homebody 


HERE'S another one of them 
working here now!” John 
Hanlon exclaimed angrily as he 
whisked off the cover of the counter 
preparatory to the morning opening of the big 
department store. 

“Another what?” Louis Katz, his assistant, 
demanded juggling sheets and pillow cases into 
neat piles. 

The answer came with scornful emphasis, 
“Another married woman! Over in the lining 
department. At the percales. I’ve met her hus- 
band, Jim Davis. A nice, decent fella. He does 
something in the Penn Station. And there’s a 
kid too.” Hanlon shook his head ‘with its time- 
frosted red hair. 

Louis Katz was a little old-fashioned youth. 
He peered out through his big glasses at the 
other man. “What are women coming to, any- 
way!” was his comment. “You can’t satisfy 
them, can you? In the good old days gone beyond 
recall they used to be content with a husband and 
children and a home to look after. But now... !” 

A scowl darkened Hanlon’s thin face. “Woman's 
place is in the home!” 

Louis approved, “You sure said something 
then, John.” 

The store employees looked askance at Rachael 
Davis from the first moment that she took her 
place among them. In that rather quiet and 
secluded section that housed the bedding and lin- 
ing and dress goods departments, she happened 
to be the only wedded woman. Of course 
Mamie Taylor didn’t count, for she had been 
married scarce a month when her husband died 
and quite naturally she had returned to her old 
job. The rest of the workers were oldish men 
and boys and maidens long on the store’s payroll. 
The young and good-looking girls were kept in 
public view on the main floor. 

Mrs. Davis was an anomaly. She had a good 
husband living and working and a child that she 
left behind her every day! The other clerks 
could not understand her at all. 

She lived nearby in a dingy flat house and went 
home to her lunch. When she would return her 
talk was always full of the boy, just four years 
old—what he had to eat, the things he said, and 
so on. 

One day Mamie Taylor, eyeing her, brought out, 
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“T don’t see how you can leave him 
all day.” 

The mother’s lips tightened. “But, but he’s 
well taken care of. You see he stays with the 
woman that’s downstairs of us. She’s got three 
kids of her own. She knows how to look after 
them better thanI do. I’m .. . I’m not a home 
body at all. That’s why I’m working here. | 

. I like the excitement.” 

And yet in spite of her remarks to look at 
Rachael Davis one would think she was a home- 
body. There was something shy and sweet and 
motherly about her. The light brown hair was 
drawn away from her soft face into a roll on the 
back of her neck. Her clothes were homemade. 
Yes, she could sew, she confided to Sadie Har- 
rison. The aunt that brought her up had been a 
seamstress and had taught her something of the 
trade. She had worked in a dressmaking estab- 
lishment before her marriage seven years ago. 
But there was no opening there now. 

“Dressmaking’s a good business,” Sadie Har- 
rison noted, “they make big money at it.” 

“But you've got to have a nice place for people 
to come to,” Rachael said wistfully. 

Sadie was a tired thin girl in the thirties. “Oh, 
I don’t suppose you’d care to be a dressmaker at 
home, would you, Mrs. Davis? You say you’re 
so keen for being out and seeing life.” 

Rachael grasped at her words, “Oh . . . oh, 
no! I should say not. You won't catch me stick- 
ing around a dull old house. Not while I know 
it!” 

One evening shortly before closing time, Jim 
Davis brought in the boy. Davis was a kindly, 
inefficient looking man, but the youngster was 
adorable clad in scarlet and blue, an outfit obvi- 
ously manufactured and pressed by the not too 
skillful hands of his mother. The clerks crowded 
about the child in an admiring throng. 


OHN HANLON came over for a look. He 
J greeted Davis, “Hello, there, that’s a fine 
boy you’ve got!” 

Jim was in great feather. 
ain’t he? 
Sadie Harrison rubbed her long thin fingers 


“He’s all right, 
Here, son, shake hands. That’s it!” 


over the child’s dimpled face. “You apple- 
cheeks, you!” she cooed, and he caught at her 
hands and swung himself around gleefully within 
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the little group that concealed him from the 
floor-walker’s alert eyes. 

The father swelled with pride in his sturdy 
son. “He's all right, ain’t he?” Then catching 
his wife’s eye he hurried on, “And what do you 
know about his Ma, hey? Don’t want to stay 
home and look after him. She’d rather gad down 
to the shop here.” 


nto RaAcHAEL’s cheeks crept a flush. She 
tossed her head. Her voice sounded husky, 
“Well, I’m not a homebody!” 

John Hanlon strode back to his white goods 
with an ill-concealed growl. 

Not many customers found their way to the 
lining counter before noon and in one of these 
slack moments Louis Katz passing by found the 
unoccupied Rachael with her eyes on space, a 
serious look to her. “A penny for your thoughts, 
Mrs. Davis!” he called out jocosely. 

The woman came to with a little laugh. “I 
was thinking of ali the things I did last night 
after I went home. I madea batch of biscuits for 
breakfast, and I made a new cap for Bobbie . . . 
‘and I darned four pair of socks for my husband 

. and I did some washing too!” 

Out of his near-sighted eyes Louis stared at 
her. “For goodness sakes, Mrs. Davis, is that 
the way you spend your evenings? I imagined 
you'd be having a large time some place.” 

She wakened out of her confidences with a 
little shock. “Oh, but we do go out so much!” 
she insisted, “only, last night there wasn’t any- 
thing good at the movies . . . and, and no one 
dropped in to see us, and I thought I’d just fool 
around. That’s all!” 

It was some two months after Rachael started 
her work at the shop that the dreadful summons 
came. Mr. Simmons, the floor-walker, brought 
her the telephone message himself. Something 
warned her as she saw him striding over to her 
and she grew white and faint. In vain he tried 
to make his words steady, “The boy . . . her 
baby . . . the woman downstairs had been wash- 
ing . . . the child pulled a boiler of scalding 
water over himself. He was in the hospital. She 
was to go there immediately !” 

In an instant the tragedy had enveloped the 
store. Mamie Taylor and Sadie Harrison hurried 
to the stricken mother’s side when she slumped 
down on the little seat behind her counter, silent, 
immovable. Her limbs refused her when the 
women endeavored to get her to her feet and on 
to the dressing room in the basement. Finally 
someone brought up her hat and coat and as these 


garments were jerked on her she grew hysterical 
and began to talk in high, shrill sobbing tones. 
“Oh, I know what you all have been thinking 
about me. And I’ve heard some of the things 
you've said. You'll say this was my fault! My 
fault for not staying home and taking care of 
him! Oh, God! Do you suppose that any of us 
married women want to go out and leave the 
children behind us all day! Do you? Do you 
think I haven’t been fearing and dreading some- 
thing just like this happening to him? Do you 
believe us for a minute when we tell you that 
stuff about wanting life and fun? Do you? It’s 
because our men don’t make enough money that 
we got to go out and do something. We can’t let 
the children starve! And we don’t tell on the 
men because they’re decent and they stick to us. 
We try to help and we pretend we like the work 
that we do! Oh, God! Bobbie! Bobbie! .. .” 
They got her out through a side door into a 
taxi and soon the everyday air of bustle and pros- 
perity settled once more over the great emporium. 
The child did not die. 


N THREE weeks time Rachael Davis was back 
L at her post behind the lining counter. Louis 
Katz had heralded her coming with the announce- 
ment he had seen her coming out of the day 
nursery a few blocks away from the store. “I 
guess she’s been making arrangements to leave the 
kid there when he gets out of the hospital.” 

Rachael had grown thinner in her absence and 
as though to offset the look of misery that had 
settled in her eyes there was an obvious striving 
for a gay effect in her outfit. Louis Katz would 
have said she had tried to “jazz up” her appear- 
ance. Her skirt had shortened and beneath it 
showed her cheap silk stockings. As far as the 
rules of the store permitted her dark dress glowed 
with its futuristic collar and cuffs, and a wisp of 
a vivid handkerchief peeped from her pocket. 

Soon after she made her initial appearance the 
other clerks one by one came crowding up to her 
counter, anxious to hear what she had to say. Her 
back was to the wall. “It will be some time be- 
fore he’s out of the hospital. Oh, but he’s doing 
splendidly! The doctors said they never saw a 
child like him. Such wonderful vitality!” Their 
congratulations fell on her. She looked about at 
the curious eyes in the faces encircling her. How 
many of these people heard, how many remem- 
bered the confession her tortured nerves had 
wrung from her that awful day that she had been 
dragged off to Bobbie? Her attitude expressed 
her thoughts. She hoped desperately that they 
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had forgotten her pitiful words. She must 
brazen it out anyway, for Jim was on trial now 
before this throng as well as herself. 

“My husband is awful angry with me for com- 
ing back here to the store. He’s just crazy for 
me to stay home and look after the boy. But 

. . but you see I couldn’t do that. What’s the 
use? I’m going to have him well taken care of. 

. And I just can’t bear to stick around with- 


out excitement. You see 
you'd call a homebody!” 

There was an awkward pause. No one in 
that self-conscious group felt equal to breaking 
the silence. It was Louis Katz with the assurance 
of youth who came at last to the rescue with 
evident conviction. 

“You're all right, Mrs. Davis,” he said wisely, 
“you're all right!” 


I’m not what 


Healthful Gating 


cA Few Gommon - Sense Suggestions 


ERE are six common 

faults in the prepara- 

tion of meals—faults that are excus- 

able in the bride but not in the house- 
wife of experience. They are such serious faults 
that if they were but- rectified in every home to- 
morrow, sickness in the country would become 
far, far less common than it is today. They are 
faults so.common that most people never think 
of them as faults at all. Here they are properly 
listed, not in the order of their importance, but 
as they come to mind: 

First: Meals are served with neither salad 
nor fruit cup. Now, a salad or a fruit cup would 
not be needed provided each person partaking of 
that meal were able to get the necessary minerals, 
salts and vitamins from something else served 
at the meal. Very seldom, however, would it be 
possible to secure sufficient of these constituents 
without the salad or the fruit cup. One of the 
first rules of eating is to secure plenty of green, 
raw vegetables, and plenty of ripe, juicy fruit. 
Through the medium of the salad and the fruit 
cup, these are assured. Without these courses 
or dishes at the big meal each day, those dining 
are very liable to be short on these valuable 
tonics. - 

Second: Potatoes are peeled so deeply that 
many of the most healthful ingredients are taken 
away, and then boiled in enough water to wash or 
soak out most of the other minerals and salts— 
leaving a starchy piece of vegetable that does not 
begin to come up to what is required in a potato. 
Throw it in the back yard and hardly one bug, 
insect or worm in the world will feed liberally 
on it. Put a piece of raw potato in the same 
place and it will draw small animal life much 
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more quickly. Instinct teaches 
the lower animals to eat their 
food raw even if cooked food is left exposed for 
them. Although we do not prefer raw potatoes, 
we should at least insist that they be cooked so 
that most of their precious food elements may 
be retained. More health is poured down kitchen 
sinks in the water from boiled potatoes than is 
secured in all of ‘America’s sanitariums. 


Third: We eat ultra-refined foods rather 
than the coarser foods that our ancestors thrived 
upon. White bread instead of whole-wheat; 
pearled rice instead of wunpearled; refined 
breakfast food instead of old-fashioned oatmeal 
or some of the newer whole-grain cereals; even 
refined sugar in place of unrefined; and heavy 
cakes and pies instead of lighter fruit desserts. 


Fourth: We eat too much meat and two lit- 
tle fresh green vegetables and fresh ripe fruit. 
Among the foods that should be eaten abun- 
dantly are spinach, celery, lettuce, oranges, 
lemons, pineapples, grapefruit, dates, figs, string 
beans, green peas, Swiss chard, endive, asparagus, 
milk, berries, raw cabbage and tomatoes. Look 
this list over and see how many of these you eat 
—and how often you eat them. If you have a 
child that is under weight, see that that child 
eats as many of these as possible, or if he re- 
fuses to eat tomatoes, lettuce and spinach, see 
that he eats larger quantities of oranges, dates, 
berries and pineapple—and drinks more milk. If 
he is one of those peculiar individuals who re- 
fuses to drink milk, feed him light puddings, 
such as those given below, and with these pud- 
dings he will get his milk and also some of the 
other foods he needs so much. 
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Fifth: The orange is not yet being used daily 
in all families. Once it was a Christmas food. 
Today it is being used in millions of homes for 
a morning appetizer, but in other millions of 
homes it is not used frequently enough. Hos- 
pitals are serving it regularly. Dietitians are 
giving it to children and adults—yet many house- 
wives have not seen in this fact the “health” 
that comes with the orange. Most of us eat too 


heavily of acid-producing foods like fish, meat - 


and white bread. Oranges and lemons, although 
known as acid fruits, really have an alkaline 
reaction when taken into the stomach and tend 
to reduce acidity rather than to cause it. Then 
again, they are very rich in vitamins without 
which complete nourishment is impossible. Chil- 
dren could get these vitamins from other 
sources, but unfortunately children do not care 
for most of the foods which contain them in 
abundance—so the orange and the glass of lem- 
onade should be remembered by each mother who 
wishes her child to be perfectly healthy. 

Sixth: We eat too much—and suffer as a 
result. “We dig our grave with our teeth,” 
“more are killed by over-eating than by starva- 
tion,’ and “we must reduce” are three common 
expressions in America—yet we continue to eat 
too much. Dieting is dangerous unless done 
wisely. Perhaps the easiest way to reduce the 
amount of calories consumed by the body, is to 
fill the stomach with light foods so that it can- 
not hold so much meat, potatoes, bread and other 
heavier foods. 

Eat light salads in quantity; eat plenty of cold 
slaw ; eat plenty of juicy fruits; serve leafy vege- 
tables in quantity as often as possible. Such 
dishes fill yet they do not overload the stomach, 
for they consist largely of water, minerals and 
salts—the very things most of us need. 

By taking heed of these six little errors, and 
overcoming them constantly, any housewife can 
go far toward making her family a healthy one. 
Here are two little dessert dishes that may well 
be tried out. They will give those eating them 
something light, something fruity, something de- 
lightful, and something much more easily 
digested than the average pie or heavy pudding 
dessert: . 


ORANGE WHIP 
Whites of 2 eggs 
Y% cup sugar 
Sprinkling salt 
¥y cup orange juice 


Beat whites of eggs until frothy, add sugar 
and salt and continue beating until stiff. Fold 
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in orange juice. Serve with 


ORANGE CusTARD SAUCE 
Yolks of 2 eggs 
Y% cup sugar 
1 cup milk 
1 tablespoon orange juice 
Sprinkling salt 
Beat egg-yolks thoroughly with sugar; add 
milk and cook over hot water until smooth. Cool 
and add orange juice and salt. 


LEMON GELATINE 


1 tablespoon granulated gelatine 
2 tablespoons cold water 
1% cups boiling water 
1 cup sugar 
Few grains salt 
% cup lemon juice 


Soak gelatine in cold water 5 minutes; add 
boiling water, sugar, salt and lemon juice. Turn 
into cold molds and chill. 

For Lemon Sponge, when jelly begins to 
stiffen, beat with egg-beater until light and 
frothy. 

For Lemon Snow, add to lemon sponge the 
stiffly-beaten whites of two eggs. 

Here are three excellent recipes in one. 


How queer and paradoxical are the efforts of 
the modern system upon the minds and souls of 
our children. The boy of today, though the 
product of a milder, more affectionate, and con- 
ciliatory education, feels unhappy, oppressed, mis- 
understood, and maltreated, while the sterner 
treatment was accepted by us in a spirit of calm- 
ness—nay even of jollity and good humor. We 
never felt that we deserved pity, while the youth 
of today though flattered on all sides and made 
the recipient of compassion and sympathy in his 
grief and suffering, is dissatisfied with the world 
at large. Sentimental sympathy makes sad—a 
truth than which there is none more certain. My 
counsel, therefore, is to return to the education 
scheme the sterner and severer training of former 
days, and to dismiss once for all “theorists of 
over-work and coddling.” Three great impera- 
tives stand out as guide-posts to all true education. 
They are: Learn to obey! Learn to apply your- 
self! Learn to suppress and to overcome desires! 
—PROFESSOR PAULSEN. 


There is something very sublime, though very 
fanciful, in Plato’s description of the Supreme 
Being that “truth is His body and light His 
shadow.”—AppIsoNn. 





Electing a President—Political Parties 


T Is somewhat astonishing to 
note how widespread is the 
belief that the President of the United 
States is elected by the direct vote of 

the people. This, however, is not the case. The 
founders of our government were concerned to 
prevent an unwise selection of a chief executive 
by the thoughtless, too easily swayed mob. 
Hence, to assure careful deliberation on so im- 
portant a matter, the plan of selecting electors in 
such manner as the legislature (of each state) 
should decide was evolved. The number of 
electors for each state is equal to the whole 
number of senators and representatives to which 
the state is entitled in the Congress of the United 
States. But, to quote the Constitution, “no 
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senator or representative or person holding an 
office of trust or profit under the United States 
shall be appointed an elector.” 

These electors are today selected by the various 
political parties and their names appear on the 
ballots in their proper party columns beneath the 
name of the party nominee for president. 


It is 
for these electors the voters cast their vote and 
not for the presidential nominee directly. Thus, 
when it is stated that Washington was the unani- 
mous choice for president or that Monroe lacked 
but one vote to make his election unanimous the 
meaning is that Washington was the unanimous 
choice of the electors and that Monroe lacked but 
one electoral vote. 

The electors meet in their respective states and 
vote by ballot for the President and Vice-Presi- 
dent, both of whom shall not be residents of the 
same state, on a date determined by Congress. 
The present law provides that the electors shall 
be chosen the first Tuesday after the first Mon- 
day in November, the day of the general election, 
and that they shall meet to ballot for President 
and Vice-President on the second Monday in the 
following January. So, correctly speaking, al- 
though the presidential electors are chosen by the 
direct vote of the people in November of the 
“presidential year,” the president is not officially 
declared elected until after the second Monday in 
January. The electoral college has the power to 
change the decision of the people but it rarely 
uses that power now, being merely a ratifying 
body. 

This method of electing the President of the 
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Reitty United States is generally held to be 
antiquated and cumbersome. No one 
today fears the power of the people as it was 
feared by many in the early days of the republic 
and many political thinkers are pressing the de- 
mand that the president be elected by the direct 
vote of the people, some going even farther and 
demanding the abolition of political party con- 
ventions so that the presidential candidates may 
be named at the party primaries by the direct 
vote of the party members. There seems to be 
no solid reason for keeping machinery which is 
old and cumbersome in politics any more than 
in factories, but it is unlikely that any changes 
will be made in the system for many years. The 
matter, however, is important enough to occupy 
some thought by the voters. 


POLITICAL PARTIES 

URS Is essentially a two-party government 

despite the fact that since about the year 
1830 more than two parties have been in the field. 
But the policies of these “third parties” have 
changed with changing issues. When the special 
issue on which the party was formed died the 
party itself died and another took its place. They 
have had no steadfast national policy to keep them 
before the people. Thus, while we have a variety 
of political parties putting up candidates for the 
presidency this year the two which challenge na- 
tional attention are now, as they have been for 
more than half a century, the Democratic and the 
Republican. The Democratic party traces its 
ancestry back to Thomas Jefferson, one of the 
few outstanding men of his time to have a whole- 
hearted belief in the ability of the people to rule 
themselves. The Democratic party today claims 
to stand for the old Jeffersonian principles of 
state’s rights and tariff for revenue only. On the 
other hand the Republican party, which traces its 
ancestry back to Abraham Lincoln and the anti- 
slavery party of the period, theoretically stands 
for strong central government and high protec- 
tive tariff. Asa matter of fact changing customs 
have’ tended toward levelling the high political 
barrier which once separated the two parties. No 
Democrat today, however loyal to Jefferson and 
Jackson would risk tearing down the tariff wall 
behind which the United States has grown rich 
and prosperous. Following the Spanish-Ameri- 
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can War the Democratic party became “anti-im- 
perialist” strongly urging the independence of the 
Philippines. Yet the Democratic party conven- 
tion today will hardly have the courage to go on 
record unequivocally for the independence of 
these islands. The present day tendency seems 
all toward a stronger central government, even 
looking toward paternalism and the difference be- 
tween the two dominant, parties is the difference 
between Tweedle-dee and Tweedle-dum. 

With so ill defined a line of cleavage the voter 
has little choice, enrolling with the party which 
seems to represent more closely his views on 
questions of the hour, as presented in the party 
platforms. But here again he faces almost in- 
surmountable difficulties. There has been much 
talk of late about intelligent voting but to be an 
intelligent voter one must combine the qualities 
of mind reader and prophet. The party platform 
is supposed to express the opinions of the ma- 
jority of the delegates to the party convention on 
the vital questions of the hour. But as a matter 


of fact, the platform is a weasel worded declara- 
tion composed by a few men in an effort to put 
the party in the position where it will offend no 
one either within or without the party. Should 
a definite statement accidentally creep in it is 
generally openly flouted once the party is in 
power, as was the Democratic stand on Panama 
Canal tolls in 1914 or the Republican stand on 
agriculture in 1924. 


HAT this sort of political dishonesty is toler- 

ated by the American people seems to be 
an argument in favor of those who still assert 
that the people are unfitted to rule themselves. 
Political parties and political candidates should be 
held strictly to their pre-election pledges at the 
peril of political oblivion. Let every voter read 
carefully the political.platforms and during the 
coming four years hold the party placed in power 
solemnly to its pledges. Only the voter can re- 
introduce into political life honesty and square 
dealing. 


“Git Yer Own Soap Box” 


cAn Enemy Advises Father Strong 


NION Square, New York By Freperick R. Fercuson 


City, on a Sunday night. 
Trolleys rattling by. Smartly dressed 


girls and young fellows parading. Cafe- 
terias doing a big business. The blazing porticos 
of movie shows inviting passersby to witness the 
exploits of incredible cowboys or to follow the 
careers of suggestively nude adventuresses. All 
the world and his wife on the lookout ‘for plea- 
sure. Vanity Fair in a few acres. 

But over yonder are groups concerned with 
more serious things. Clustered round improvised 
platforms eager disputants discuss the topics of 
the day or listen to the orators of religious cults. 
There you may hear a big Negro in ready, well- 
oiled speech drawing lurid pictures of the Judg- 
ment Day while a little way off an ascetic looking 
man tries to sell pamphlets expounding a new 
method of dietic reform. Elsewhere a woman 
holds forth on some phase of the Marriage Ques- 
tion, while within ear-shot a loud-voiced man 
draws irresponsible laughter from a miscellaneous 


collection of hearers by ridicul- 
ing biblical stories. The fact 
that he boldly styles himself an atheist gives him 
a certain dominance. The crowd likes what it 
conceives to be daring; there is a kick in. the 
speech of a man who defies God by denying Him. 
But the biggest gathering is to be found in the 
neighborhood of a speaker, evidently of Jewish 
extraction, who preaches the Gospel of Com- 
munism. 

These various prophets and their following are 
instructive. They correct the impression created 
by Vanity Fair. There is another side to this 
Sunday night show than that represented by 
cinemas and their idle pleasure-seekers. Modern 
New York is not entirely concerned with titillat- 
ing its senses. Underneath the careless gaiety is 
a strain of thought or what takes itself to be 
thought. Even a false prophet bears witness to 
the need of religion. A man who collects an 
audience by mocking Deity at least shows that 
the subject to a considerable number is still in- 
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teresting. It is to be doubted if he would excite 
as much interest by attacking the old sea serpent 
myth. There may be a measure of satisfaction 
in the reflection that the question as to whether 
there is a God can compete in interest with the 
adventures of Tom Mix and the last discovery 
in the realm of political scandals. This street 
crowd is not without its religious complex. 


HOSE were the reflections of Father Strong 

as he passed from one to another of the 
listening and arguing groups. He liked strolling 
out here on a Sunday night. With his overcoat 
collar turned up he would stand unobserved but 
observing. The eavesdropper he might have been 
called, trying to overhear the murmurs of modern 
America’s soul and to interpret them. He was 
fond of standing in the midst of a knot of fierce 
disputants, watching the parry and thrust of argu- 
ment, studying at the same time the faces of the 
speakers. It was, he felt, a sort of public con- 
fessional. True, the “penitents” did not know 
they were making their confession in the hearing 
of a priest, but that might make them all the more 
trustworthy. Some of his unconscious confidantes 
would have been surprised if they had learned 
what intimate secrets they told him. 

It helped him in these incognito invasions of 
the street that his face and manner were not dis- 
tinctively ecclesiastical. With that Roman collar 
hidden away under a muffler he might have been 
mistaken for a lawyer or a journalist. Nor was 
that- mere accident. More than some priests, he 
had kept in touch with the Man-in-the-street. He 
understood his moods. As he listened to the wild 
talk around him, taking note of the pathetic grop- 
ing for truth of which it was evidence, a great 
wave of pity would sometimes overwhelm him. 
If only these people knew! If only some under- 
standing mind could make things clear to them, 
win their sympathies, clear away their senseless 
prejudices, showing them what the Catholic 
Church really was! 

It was in some such mood that he approached 
the crowd gathered round the Communist banner. 
The youngish-looking individual who appeared to 
be in command had gotten down and another 
speaker had taken his place. This new exponent 
of Bolshevism was of a different type. His lan- 
guage was coarse, bordering sometimes on 
obscenity. His voice had a hard, metallic tone. 
One heard in it the resistless grinding of a fatal- 
istic philosophy. ‘The man was like a talking 
machine. 

“T’ve told you,” he cried, “how the party would 
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deal with the plutocrats. It'll hev no more mercy 
on them than the bourgeois had on the aristocrats. 
But the powers of this world having been dealt 
with, its the turn of the other world. Having 
dethroned earthly kings, we’ve got to dethrone 
the King of Heaven and his credulous devotees 
and crafty emissaries. Religion’s our great 
enemy, inoculating the people with the virus of 
humility and submission. And when I say re- 
ligion I don’t mean the half-baked variety. I 
mean the genuine article. It’s the Church of 
Rome that’s got to be rooted up. The Catholic’s 
trained to submit to any sort of government. The 
priests know its to their interest to keep on good 
terms with the Powers-that-be. Did you ever 
know a Catholic rebel?” 

“Phwat about Oireland?” exclaimed a voice. 

“Treland,” said the speaker, changing his tone 
to one of persuasive gentleness, “is a curious ex- 
ception, but if my friend yonder . . .” 

“Oi’m not yer friend. Oi’m yer innimy,” 
the voice. 

Laughter greeted this retort and a babble of in- 
terruptions ensued. It was clear that the orator’s 
spell was broken. The crowd was getting out of 
hand. The Jewish chairman stepped on to the 
rostrum. His suave manner and tone of au- 
thority commanded silence. 

“This is a free country,” he said, “and one in 
which all sides can claim a hearing. But if con- 
trary views are to be expressed it should be at the 
proper time. When the speaker has concluded 
an opportunity will be given to anyone who wishes 
to do so to reply. That’s fair isn’t it?” 

The previous exponent of Communism then 
resumed his place, but the contradiction he had 
suffered had not improved his temper or his logic. 
He launched into a furious and irrelevant attack 
on every phase of Catholicism. As he harangued 
the crowd, Father Strong edged his way closer 
to the diminutive platform. When the flow of 
blasphemy ceased, he turned to the Hebrew 
gentleman, who had again mounted the “soap 
box,” and said, “I’d like to avail myself of your 
offer and to say a few words in reply to the 
attack that has been made on the Catholic 
Church.” “By all means,” was the courteous 
answer. 


said 


HE priest was not slow to accept the offer. 
The prospect of a wordy war had swelled 
the crowd and he looked out on what appeared 
a sea of upturned faces. That was a sight which 
always stirred him, whether in church or else- 
where. On the present occasion it moved him 
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deeply. There is something in a waiting audi- 
ence which, to a certain type of mind, is almost 
overpowering, and Father Strong belonged to 
that type. 

66 HE Catholic Church,” he began, “is used 
to attacks. She has been enduring them 
for nineteen centuries. Her Founder said that 
He came not to bring peace but a sword, and it 
seems as though it was the lot of His Church 
throughout the ages to stir up strife. Men can’t 
forget her. They can’t leave her alone. They 
are always declaring that she is dead, but an un- 
easy feeling that she might come alive again 
prompts them to kick the corpse. She’s been 
kicked pretty hard this evening. But it’s a curi- 
ous thing that, though the Church is such a 
disturbing element, she herself is undisturbed. 
Though she always seems to excite hostility, she 
herself is unexcited. An institution which has 
attended the funeral of countless empires and 
kingdoms is not violently perturbed because an 
individual in Union Square happens to have a 
grudge against her.” 

With that the speaker paused for a moment. 
With an apparently careless movement he turned 
down his overcoat collar and exposed the ecclesi- 
astical character of his garb. 

“As a priest of that Church . .” he con- 
tinued, but that was as far as he got. Somehow 
the sight of that Roman collar acted as a red 
rag is said to affect a bull. The representative 
of Moscow, who had been standing impatiently 
by, raised his harsh, nasal voice in protest against 
his opponent being allowed to go on, and a violent 
controversy took place between him and the 
chairman. The onlookers, pressing near, joined 
in, some on one side, some on the other. The 
ethics of free-speech, the right of all sides to be 
heard, the necessity for fair play were violently 
defended by men doing their best to shout each 
other down, and as violently opposed. “Smaller 
groups took up the matter. Instead of an orderly 
meeting, there was an arena of heated contro- 
versy carried on by the audience itself. Seeing 
the uselessness of attempting to proceed, Father 
Strong descended from his temporary pulpit and 
began to move off. His place was at once taken 
by the man who had started the altercation. From 
his vantage point he saw the priest making his 
way through the crowd. “Hey, Father!” he 
shouted derisively, “next time you want to stand 
on yer hind legs and yapp, git yer own soap box.” 

The Champion of the Church, strolling medi- 
tatively along the crowded sidewalks, recalled the 
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challenge. “Git yer own soap box.” Why not? He 
thought of all the cults, schools and movements 
that had been represented that evening in the 
Square. Why was the Church absent or at least 
compelled to use the pitch secured by another 
organization? Had there not been some justifica- 
tion for the taunt? Here were men and women 
apparently willing to listen to any speaker who 
would treat them as intelligent human beings. 
They were hungering for the truth, though they 
might not know it. Was the case for Catholicism 
to go by default in this way and her enemies be 
allowed to suppose that she was dead? Should 
not the Church go out to meét the crowd? 

He recalled the sight he had seen on a visit 
to London. In Hyde Park, one of the larg- 
est open spaces in the metropolis, there had been 
just such a collection of sects and movements as 
he had seen that evening. But he remembered 
that the largest crowd had been that round the 
platform of The Catholic Evidence Guild. When 
he arrived on the scene on a certain Saturday 
afternoon, a young woman had been holding the 
reverent attention of the crowd while she ex- 
plained the teaching of the Church with regard 
to the (Person of Our Lord. She had done so in 
a clear manner, betokening the trained mind, and 
her audience had listened with evident apprecia- 
tion to her careful exposition of a difficult theme. 
Was nothing like that possible in New York? 


New “Wonders 


By CATHARINE M. BrESNAN 


There are thoughts too wonderful, 
Too fluttering and free, 

To be bound down by narrow words 
In rhythmic symmetry. 


Yet stone becomes a carven thought 
In cities that men build, 

With massive, upward-lifting lines, 
Revealing dreams fulfilled. 

And steel becomes a pinion’s brace 
To lift man’s soaring will 

In conquering of time and space 
With epoch making skill. 


The elemental fire is bound 

To serve man’s fluent mind, 

While magnifying his slight power 
Beyond all he devined. 

There are thoughts too wonderful 
For slender words to hold, 


And yet in stone and steel and fire, 
Their import is enscrolled. 





Gonversion and After 


For Yourself, for God and His Church 


OW KEEN and eager one 
generally is to talk of one’s 
conversion. Needless to say it does 
stand out as the most shining event in 

one’s life. One treasures details never to be for- 
gotten, one looks back to the since grown inex- 
plicable chaos of things which had gone before, 
and one is apt to ask one’s self: “How was it 
that one did not realize before?” There is always 
a corner hidden well away in one’s heart where 
the lateness of coming hammers out a perceptible 
reproach. 

But this is not a direct conversion story, rather 
does it deal with an unmistakably direct outcome 
of the event. Something like a most inadequate 
tribute of thanks. One so often hears people 
say: “Yes, since so-and-so went over to Rome, 
he (or she) has not been able to make the ends 
meet. It’s all right talking about things spiritual, 
but one cannot live by spirit alone.” Then people 
go on entangling themselves in a mass of obscure 
utterances which seem to point out that the 
Church’s main duty ought to be providing a regu- 


lar salary for each convert, and when you try to 
argue, they generally end by telling you that our 
Lord had not where to lay His Head, whilst the 
Pope lives behind the Vatican’s bronze doors, and 


arguing becomes impossibly puerile. Many a 
time have I tried to tell my own story, but it did 
not seem to answer. All my efforts to show them 
what the Church did and has since been doing for 
me were met with a contemptuous shrug and a 
remark which suggested convincing finality: “Ah 
yes—we know all about it, and in your case it 
wasn’t Rome, but just yourself.” 

And was it myself? 

Some seven years ago I—then a student at the 
Petrograd University — was received, together 
with some others, into the Church. At the time 
a liturgical Seminar summed up most of my 
studies, and in that curious medley of Christian 
and non-Christian students we had to read papers, 
spiced with lengthy quotations from Durandus 
and with references taken from Migne’s Patro- 
logia Latina. It strikes me today how gropingly 
childish most of those essays must have been at 
the beginning ; but later, following our conversion, 
they assumed a totally different meaning and 
probably quite involuntarily I, together with my 
few fellow-converts, began treating our liturgical 
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studies from a definitely Catholic 
viewpoint. Our professors’ theo- 
logy was gratefully vague and I do not remember 
a single instance when any of us were accused 
of propaganda. 

Yet liturgics, as such, could hardly be con- 
sidered as a lucrative profession, least so in 
Russia, where at the time even their study was 
anything but approved of by the authorities and, 
with the final examinations coming nearer and 
nearer, I began to wonder as to what I could do 
on leaving the country. 

Now one’s reception into the Church in Russia 
meant work first and foremost. The priests were 
so few that they could net humanly cope with all 
the various demands made on their overcrowded 
time. A canon at St. Catherine’s Church in 
Petrograd started some sort of an improvised 
Catholic Evidence Guild and invited all those 
“who could speak and had something to say” to 
come and help him with those Monday evening 
lectures held before largely non-Catholic audi- 
ences. When he asked for my cooperation, I 
drew back in sheer terror. 

Way back there had been rather awkwardly 
unpleasant incidents. Even in our modest 
little Seminar, face to face with an intimately 
known handful of students, I found that mere 
reading an essay aloud spelt tortures and added 
to the clumsiness of my effortfully written word. 
I told the priest about it. “I can do nothing with 
this shyness. The mere idea of having to speak 
before a crowd would be enough to make me 
dumb.” 

He just smiled. “Quite; still, can’t you try 
and make an allowance for the thought that you 
won't be doing it for yourself but for God and 
His Church? I am sure it would help make 


things easier.” 

DOUBTED it and went on doubting it even 
t 3 after I had my first “go” at public speak- 
ing, which was a bitter failure, to put it mildly. 
My notes, however carefully arranged, joggled 
through most chaotically, my voice rang unevenly 
and in places fell to a whisper and when I fin- 
ished, vociferous hissing came from the thor- 
oughly bored and wearied audience. Having 
waited till the hall was emptied, I went to look 
for the Canon. 
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“Didn’t I tell you it would be an utter wash- 
out, and so it was! Few of them would care to 
come here next Monday.” 

“Ah, but you weren’t dumb as you said you'd 
be and even that’s something to be grateful for.” 


F courRSE, I didn’t argue, though I couldn’t 
O see his point, and he suggested: “I should 
like you to speak again, and I think it would be 
better if you wrote out your lectures in full in- 
stead of just making casual notes. You never 
know—this practice may come in useful later 
on!” 

I opened my eyes very wide. 
what way ?” 

“It might teach you to write some day.” 

When I came home that evening, I couldn’t 
help laughing when I remembered the Canon’s 
words. 

A mere short Seminar paper meant more’ than 
ordinary work to me. Ideas would be there all 
right, but I had to hunt far and wide for apt 
words. And the interminable time it took me to 
finish one short essay! It had been the everlast- 
ing reproach of my publishing-and-editing family 
that I, its youngest offspring, had to struggle with 
a palely colored diary page and produced most 
untidily-structured essays even at the high school. 
True, there had been a negligible amount of 
verse, unworthy of the very name and written in 
furtive secrecy. But when I told the Canon 
about it, he merely said that heredity had nothing 
to do with some things—which struck me as being 
a rather cryptical remark. 

Meantime I went on plodding with those 
lectures, which as often as not took me whole 
weeks to prepare. Technique was getting better, 
but not remarkably so and my spirits were 
damped still further when, on being elected a 
member of the Faculty, I had to make an opening 
speech, lost my notes, laboriously fumbled 
through my disjointed and sketchy ideas and 
caused our Dean to ask me: “Haven't all these 
years of Seminar studies taught you to write and 
speak clearly? You're like a fog-lost traveler.” 

I daresay the rebuke was more than fully 
merited, yet it did not fall to the Seminar to help 


me shed that shyness and clumsiness. 
“a es 


“Useful? In 


Some years later, when Russia was left far 
behind and I found myself in Rome, there came 
a clear crimson sunset hour, watched from a 
quiet dusk-dipped garden on Monte Celo. Darkly 
gray stood the remote ruins of the Caracalla 
Baths. Further down from the road, quickly 


vanishing into shadows, a soft tinkle of cart 
bells reached me. Timid yellow lights broke 
here and there on to the shadowy spaces. And I 
sat and wondered about the future limned for me 
as uncertainly as for countless other. refugees. 
Suggestions, faintly etched ideas, each more fan- 
tastic than the other, cropped up in my mind, 
flickered there for a brief moment, only to be 
discarded just as rapidly. ‘There crept a gray- 
edged sense of futility. What could I do with 
my newly acquired boon of freedom? Go on 
with history? Who would want it? And, watch- 
ing the skies turn from red into purple and 
mauve, and finally to gentle dreamy warm green, 
I let my thoughts wander back to Petrograd, to 
the university and most of all to our loved Church 
life. I could almost hear the Canon’s words: 
“Write them out in full, these lectures of yours. 
You never know, the practice may come in useful 
some day.” 

“T am going to write,” I said aloud to the dusk- 
dipped oleander grove under my feet. “I don’t 
know what about, but I am going to.” 

A dream, effortlessly spun in the sunset hour, 
generally becomes a chimera in the sterner back- 
ground of broad daylight. This one did not, 
however, perhaps because it was not quite a 
dream. 

A reality, but a reality made possible by the 
Church influences way back in Russia. When I 
wrote my very first little book, it was not I doing 
it at all. It was the story of the Church out 
there writing itself, my hand and my memory 
serving as inadequate instruments, like in all other 
things, and when I wandered about the churches 
in Rome, inarticulately praying for apter atid 
and more vivid color, they came. 


§ pe one thing is lacking and will always 
lack. ‘There is no possibility to pay back 
this debt to the Church, a Church ignorantly sup- 
posed to let her new recruits drift along un- 
anchored and unwanted—a Church which in real- 
ity takes the least worthy and the smallest of 
her children and removes the “square peg in a 
round hole” dread out of their lives, a Church 
which puts an equal appreciation on the tiniest 
candle lit by a pauper’s hand and on the richest 
gold offering of her wealthiest liegeman—because 
she is a Mother in whose household there is no 
inequality of love meted out to her numberless 
children. 


Into the composition of every happiness enters 
the thought of having deserved it—Jousert, 
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Stolen Property 


“With an Indelible Brand upon It 


HE MID-DAY heat was be- By James B. 


ginning to decline. The 

vast canopy of blue sky over the baking 

plain still showed no sign of those rain 
clouds for which the rancheros of the district had 
been looking these ten weeks. But the shadows 
of the scrub on the parched ground were per- 
ceptibly longer. Father Prout, experienced 
traveler as he was, felt the difference and rose 
from the siesta which he had enjoyed under the 
protection of a friendly juniper and looked round 
him. His burra grazed a few yards off though 
it was difficult to know what the poor animal 
could find to eat. After surveying the scene the 
priest picked up the-blanket on which he had been 
lying, approached his mount and, with one hand 
holding its halter, with the other examined the 
saddle-worn back to discover if it were galled. 
Satisfied on this point, he saddled the beast once 
more, drawing the cinches tight. The bridle fol- 
lowed. Then, with his quirt hanging from his 
wrist, he mounted and resumed his journey to 
San José. 

He was an elderly man and at first his move- 
ments had displayed a certain stiffness—for he 
had already ridden far that day—but as he pro- 
ceeded this wore off and he appeared to accom- 
modate himself easily to the animal’s jog trot. 
As he rode on it might have been observed that 
that weather beaten face with its heavy, over- 
hanging eyebrows became more thoughtful and 
that now and again his hand strayed to the brown 
canvas bag strapped behind him as though he 
were anxious for its safety. 

It was indeed not without reason that the priest 
displayed signs of anxiety. He was returning 
from a long tour round his extensive parish on 
which he had set out to collect funds for the new 
church he hoped to build at San José. The pres- 
ent clay structure had served its purpose, but the 
population had grown and with it the demand for 
a more capacious and dignified building. He had 
been more successful in his mendicancy than he 
had hoped. The faithful had been generous, as 
much perhaps out of respect for this pioneer of 
the Faith as from devotion to the Faith itself. 
Even the Indians had contributed their quota, 
proud to be allowed to take their share. At the 
saloon in Fort Quinton the boys, some of whom 
had scarcely ever seen a church much less entered 
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YELANTS one, emptied their pockets. Thus it 
was that the canvas bag carried a 
goodly sum. Nevertheless, Father Prout’s diffi- 
culties were by no means at an end. At Fort 
Quinton he had heard disquieting rumors as to 
the activities of a certain gang of desperadoes. 
On the previous week, he had been told, it had 
held up the stage coach on the Bara Trail and 
it was now said to be operating in the neighbor- 
hood of San José. From what he learned of 
these ruffians he had little hope that they would 
respect his cloth or the purpose for which his 
treasure was intended. The leader was said to 
be a youth who had commenced his career of 
crime by cattle thieving in the South and, being 
pursued, had shot at and severely wounded the 
sheriff. Rendered desperate by these circum- 
stances, he had associated himself with a few 
similarly minded spirits, becoming their chief. 


HAT made the situation more critical was 
that the solitary rider was now approach- 
ing a rocky section of that wild and lonely coun- 
try where it would be easy for men of that type 
to hide themselves. Moreover, evening was ap- 
proaching and nightfall would make it impos- 
sible for even those keen gray eyes under their 
bushy thatch to detect the presence of a foe. 
The priest was not of the sort that give the 
impression of severe ascetic exercises or of a par- 
ticularly devout disposition. For the last twenty- 
five years he had led a rough life, largely in the 
saddle finding his only companions among the 
members of the crude pioneering community of 
which the population then consisted. But that 
weather-beaten face was deceptive. It was not 
for nothing that this priest had been habituated 
to the loneliness of the desert or had, again and 
again, found himself facing death in solitary 
places beyond the help of his fellow man. Belief 
in the providence of God had become with him 
a fervent faith. His early zeal had been tempered 
and matured by experience rather than weakened, 
and, if it was less on the surface, it was all the 
more real. Though he was not above being 
afraid (it is only fools who are that), his fear 
was not wholly or even chiefly personal. The 
prospect of losing the generously contributed 
funds for his new church was more in his mind 
than.that of any danger to himself. But he found 
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consolation in the thought that God would look 
after His Own. 

“T reckon I’ll have to bank with Him,” said 
this unconventional ecclesiastic. “These boys 
may be pretty cute but they’ll have a job to get 
the money out of His Hands if He means to 
keep it. And if He doesn’t, that’s none of my 
business; He knows best.” Soliloquising thus, 
he rode on. At one time he thought of camping 
where he was for the night so that he might have 
daylight in which to traverse the more difficult 
country ahead of him. But there was a dearth 
of water and he was afraid that another twelve 
hours without a drink would incapacitate both 
himself and the burra for further traveling. 


HE trail had now entered a wilder country. 

Outcroppings of rock became frequent. The 
ridge of tawny hills which barred the northern 
horizon had drawn nearer. A few miles on and 
he met the first undulations of the rising ground. 
As the level rays of the setting sun flooded the 
landscape he seemed to be riding through a rose- 
red land of enchantment. The familiar features 
of the scene were transformed, assuming an un- 
earthly beauty and grotesqueness. Then the sun 
sank and earth and sky became a vast panorama 
of greens and purples, rich and wonderful beyond 
description. Above the flaming west a star, set 
in a turquoise sky, shone like a magnificent jewel. 
The priest drew rein and gazed about him. He 
was used to this kind of wild loveliness but 
familiarity had not made him less sensitive to its 
appeal. It overawed him and drove from his 
mind every thought of the danger in which he 
stood. Then, as he turned his eyes to the trail, 
obscured in the dusty glory of the sunset, he be- 
came aware of three horsemen obstructing his 
path. So silently had they appeared that it 
seemed as if they had sprung out of nowhere. 
At first the traveler thought that perhaps his eyes, 
blinded by the light on which he had been gazing, 
had deceived him. But no room for doubt was 
left when one of the figures moved forward. 

“Hands up!” demanded a firm voice. 

The priest dropped the reins and held up his 
hands as commanded. The three horsemen then 
closed round him. One of them, dismounting 
held his burra while another unfastened the can- 
vas bag from the saddle. The third, who seemed 
to be the leader, bade him alight. ‘Wal,” said 
this individual, looking down contemptuously on 
his victim, “so you’ve bin clearing up some of 
your parishioners’ hard earned cash.” 

The voice was not unpleasant. It carried a 
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tone of cynical humor. The thief was evidently 
well informed. It seemed to amuse him to rob 
a priest of offerings intended for the Church. 
“T reckon a special blessing goes along with these 
dollars,” he added, casting an eye on the con- 
tents of the bag which had now been turned out 
on the ground. 

Father Prout did not reply but kept his gaze 
fixed on the speaker’s face. 

“You can git,” said that individual. 

“Without a bite or a drink?” asked the priest. 
“T’ve had a long ride. Aren’t you camping here- 
abouts ?” 

“Gee, you’ve some sass,” rejoined one of the 
group. “Ain’t it enough to git off with a whole 
skin ?” 

“T’d have no objection to filling it out with a 
decent meal,” was the quiet answer. “It can’t be 
denied that I’ve paid for it.” 

The men laughed at their captive’s coolness. 

“Sure,” remarked he who had explored the 
contents of the bag. “Your flock hev shelled out 
considerable. I reckon you’re worth a meal. 
What say, Steve?” 

“I’m purty partic’lar as to the company I eats 
with,” said the leader thus addressed. “We’re a 
mighty select outfit, but I guess one priest won't 
ruin our reputation.” 

Half an hour later captors and captive were 
drinking coffee in a ruinous adobe hut. A kero- 
sene lamp, around which fluttered innumerable 
moths and gnats, lit up the swarthy faces of the 
three desperadoes and that of the priest. Steeped 
as he was in the early history of the country and 
with a knowledge of its various adventurers, 
Father Prout had no difficulty in keeping up his 
end of the conversation. Yarns followed one an- 
other in quick succession. At the mention of Kit 
Carson Steve’s eyes blazed. 

“Ah, that was a man!” he exclaimed with the 
enthusiasm of the hero-worshipper. 

“I knew Carson,” said the priest casually. “He 
once stayed with me. He became a Catholic, you 
know.” 


HIS information was new. The impression 
© it created was obvious. “If you met Carson 
you must be older than you look,” Steve re- 
marked. 

“I’m sixty-two, Mr. ,’ replied the guest, 
and added with a show of politeness. “I didn’t 
catch your name.” 

“They call me Lange,” the youthful bandit in- 
formed him. A new deference had crept into his 
voice. Anyone who had known Carson, even 
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though he might be a priest, was worthy of re- 
spect. 

“Kit was before my time,” he added medita- 
tively. 

“Yes,” Father Prout 
“you're only twenty-three.” A look of surprise 
came into the fellow’s eyes. ‘You got a bull’s- 
eye that time, sure,” he acknowledged. 

“And your birthday,” continued his companion 
in the same even tone, “is on the 26th of De- 
cember.” 


remarked casually, 


HE Other laughed but the laugh was an un- 
© easy one. This was a good deal too much 
like magic to be altogether pleasing. There is a 
vein of superstition in most of us; certainly there 
was in Steve Lange. “Perhaps,” he ruminated, 
“some of those stories the Indians tell about the 
power of priests may be true.” “Unless I am 
very much mistaken,” the older man went on, 
“your father was called Dick Lange and ran 
sheep near the Rio Grande.” 

This was uncanny and the outlaw, as the news- 
papers say, was visibly affected. He tried his 
best to elicit the source from which this private 
information had been gathered, but in that he 
failed. The priest was irritatingly secretive and 
no word more:could be extracted from him as to 
his unexpected knowledge of his host. 

Steve’s two companions now began to show 
by sundry yawns that they considered it bedtime, 
and, after seeing to their horses, wrapped them- 
selves in their blankets and lay down on the 
earthen floor of the hut. Snores before long bore 
witness to the depth of their slumbers. The two 
who were left drew closer to one another. It was 
as though they had waited for this opportunity. 
There seemed to be a subtle understanding be- 
tween them. “So Kit Carson was a Catholic?” 
repeated the youth. 

“Certainly,” was the reply. 

“Ts it true, Father,” came the irrelevant ques- 
tion, “that priests know all about you before you 
tell them?” 

The man with the grizzled hair laughed. “You 
ask that,” he said, “because I told you your age, 
your birthday and your father’s name and occu- 
pation. But, once I knew your own name, it was 
easy enough. There-was no magic about it, white 
or black.” The outlaw bent forward. “I’m 
mighty cur’us,” he said in a hushed voice and with 
a glance at his sleeping companions. “Well, it 
was this way,” the old priest began. “I was a 
young fellow not long out of the seminary and 
new to the mission to which I had been sent, 
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when, one wild winter night, | got a call to attend 
a woman who had just given birth to a child. 
She was very ill and the baby—it was a boy— 
was not expected to live. It was as I have said, a 
wild night and the journey was a long one and 
involved crossing a creek—one of the tributaries 
of the Rio. But I had no choice and set out. The 
case was urgent, you see. Both mother and child 
were supposed to be dying and that made it im- 
perative. Well, when I got to the creek I found 
it.so swollen that the ford had disappeared. It 
was just a seething, eddying cataract. My horse 
at first refused to face it, but I forced the poor 
beast in. He had not swam many yards, how- 
ever, before the trunk of a tree that had been 
uprooted struck him and dislodged me. 
saw him again.” 

“But what about yourself?” queried the listener. 

“That’s to be told,” continued the priest. “I 
scarcely know what really happened. I remem- 
ber being swept along as though I had been no 
more than a bobbing cork. The other shore was 
invisible. Nothing was to be seen but that boil- 
ing flood. There seemed no hope whatever. 
However, you must remember that I was carry- 
ing the Blessed Sacrament and that gave me some 
confidence. I prayed to St. Christopher and 
promised that, if he would save me, as he is said 
on one occasion to have saved our Lord Himself 
under similar circumstances; I would build him 
a church. How it happened I can’t tell you, but 
the next thing I recall is lying exhausted on the 
bank. I recovered after a while and set out for 
my destination. It wasn’t much of a place, but 
they got me dry clothes. I administered the last 
rites to the woman, who died shortly after, and 
baptized the boy. I chose his name myself and, 
seeing that it was the 26th of December, St. 
Stephens’ Day, I called him Steve.” 

‘Same name as me,” commented Lange. 

“Yes, the same name as yours,” the old man 
said. 

“And the church,” enquired the now thoroughly 
roused auditor. “Did you build it?” 


Ts H,” exclaimed Father Prout. “Human 

A gratitude is short lived. I made various 
attempts to get a church dedicated to St. Chris- 
topher, but for one reason and another they all 
failed, and after awhile, my vow faded from my 
mind. Now, in my old age, the debt has pressed 
somewhat heavily on my conscience and at last 
I have been able to secure the money. But I sup- 
pose God is angry with me for delaying so long 
and”—with a sharp look at the darkening face 


I never 


” 
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opposite him—‘it has been stolen from me.” 

There was silence in the little hut broken only 
by the snores of the men on the floor and the 
buzzing of mosquitoes. 


“It was stolen,” repeated the priest. “The 


money that was to have built a church in fulfill- 
ment of my vow was taken from me.” 
Again there was silence. 


(<7—Wou’RE sure it was for building that church. 
This ain’t a frame-up to get it back?” 

“You know my reputation,” was the answer. 
“Am I that kind of man?” Quietly the outlaw 
rose, returning after a short while with a package 
which he placed in Father Prout’s hand. 

“Here is your money,” he said. “I'll hev to git 
square with the boys somehow. But that’s my 
business.” 

It was a shaky hand which thrust the treasure 
into an inside pocket of the recipient’s coat and a 
somewhat husky voice which thanked the peni- 
tent thief. But the latter had not yet done with 
his visitor. 

“You hevn’t told me,” he said, “how you come 
to know so much about me.” : 

“Perhaps you'll understand,” was the answer, 
“when I tell you that the baby’s other name was 
Lange. It was Stephen Lange I baptized that 
night.” 

The listener drew a deep breath. When he had 
recovered he turned with a sudden intensity to 
his companion. 

“What does this—this baptizing business sig- 
nify, anyway ?” he asked. 

For a moment there was no reply, then the old- 
timer answered, “I reckon you know what it 
means when a stockman brands his calves. ’Tis 
his way of saying, ‘That’s mine—my property.’ 
And, according to the law, whoever changes that 
brand or drives off that calf is a cattle-thief.” 








“Sure, I know that.” 

“Tt’s the same with baptism. It’s the way God 
has of putting His brand on a child. Once He’s 
claimed it like that, the child doesn’t belong to 
himself or to anyone else; he belongs to God. 
And if he afterwards sells his soul to the devil, 
he’s got to give an account of it. “Twasn’t his to 
sell. It’s stolen property.” 

“Like the stuff I took from you this evening?” 
in a hoarse voice. | 

“Yes, like that. Only stealing yourself is 
worse than stealing monéy.” 

“So—so I belong to Him?” 

“Yes, you belong to Him.” 

And that is how it happened that the Catholic 
Church at San José is known as St. Christopher’s. 
And that, too, explains why one of the first com- 
municants to approach the altar in the new build- 
ing was Steve Lange. 
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I have heard politicians and coffee-house wise- 
acres talking over the newspaper and railing at 
the tyranny of the Emperor, and wondered -how 
these, who are monarchs too in their own way, 
govern their own dominions at home, where each 
man rules absolute. When the annals of each 
little reign are shown the Supreme Master under 
whom we hold sovereignty, histories will be laid 
bare of household tyrants cruel as Amurath, 
savage as Nero, and reckless and dissolute as 
Charles —THACKERAY. 














Qh Sacred Heart! 


By Joun J. QuINN 


Oh Sacred heart! Oh Heart aflame 
With ardent love! Thou didst proclaim: 
“If your life here be chaste and pure, 
Then you may live in hope secure 

Of heavenly joys”—our lifelong aim. 


Then if we fail ours is the blame— 

A prayer for aid, our lips should frame 
To save us from temptation’s lure 

Oh Sacred Heart! 


Mysterious Playmate 


By Mary Dopce TENEyck 


AULA SIGHED fretfully. For just a week she 

had been with her aunt and uncle on their 
farm. She sorely missed the city, her playmates, 
the great indulgence of her parents. Fact was 
that during a recent sickness Paula was much 
spoiled and to further the delightful petting she 
herself developed “nerves.” These were mostly 
imaginary but brought satisfying results—to her 
only. 

“She really needs a child friend. Suppose we 
get Tonia?” 

Paula overheard her Uncle speak, then Aunt 
Beth’s reply. 

“If you think she is able. But Tonia must 
come alone. She cannot bring . . .” 

Their niece wondered whom Tonia could not 
bring, but felt delighted that she was to have a 
playmate. Ant Beth’s farm was miles from any 
house, except one by the railroad track." Small 
wonder that Paula grew lonesome. At home 
everything circled about her. All she asked was 
granted. She had toys, dolls, books, the great 
majority of which had been sent to the country 
with her. Her aunt and uncle were very kind 
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and Paula loved them though they did not spoil 
her. 

In a half hour Aunt Beth appeared with Tonia. 
The little girl living near the tracks was Italian- 
American, very pretty, a trifle shy but eager to 
be friendly. Her black eyes snapped as she 
looked at Paula’s corner of the sleeping porch. 

“Oh! Oh! Ihave nevra seen so man-ny toys. 
Da beeg doll, may I hol’ her ?” 

“Yes.” Then Paula hesitated. Gwendolen 
was her favorite, clad in white satin, silk sox 
and underclothing, a most gorgeous creature. 
Again she glanced at Tonia, then down at her 
own dress. Tonia’s was not quite spotless, and 
Paula felt sure her hands could be whiter. “Ye-es, 
of course, but why not hold Estella? Gwendolen 
is my pet and Estella is beautiful too.” 

It never occurred to Paula she was being 
selfish. ‘Tonia seemed delighted with Estella, a 
fetching doll in pink rompers, but every little 
while she eyed the magnificent Gwendolen wist- 
fully. However, the two girls had a wonderful 
afternoon together, Tonia all enthusiasm. Paula’s 
treasures seemed endless to her. The sleeping 
porch was like a toy shop. She examined one 
thing after another, playing the tiny piano, dress- 
ing and undressing the willing Estella, building 
houses with -Paula’s stone blocks. Only a short 
while could she spend with any one thing, there 
were sO many. 

It was growing dark when a long weird call 
came through the air. Paula jumped. 

“What’s that?” she gasped nervously. 


ONIA LISTENED more intently. It sounded 
half human, half animal, and seemed to be 
approaching. Tonia suddenly ran to the window. 

“Back, back, Neddo! I come.” 

“Who is Neddo?” 

“Neddo? Neddo, he and I play together. I 
must go now, but I see you tomorrow. Addio!” 
Tonia called back good-bye in Italian, and with 
Estella still in her arms ran off. 

Paula wondered so much who Neddo was that 
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she forgot to miss Estella. 

“Neddo?” repeated her uncle, “Oh, he lives 
with them and is very fond of Tonia.” 

Paula asked a dozen questions. Was he old 
or young? Did he go to school? Was he re- 
lated? Her uncle answered her evasively and 
her aunt always changed the subject. Of course 
Paula’s curiosity was aroused. Next day Tonia 
came again, but she too would tell little of Neddo. 
He was rather a rough fellow but very kind- 
hearted, so homely he might scare Paula before 
she was really well. All day long the two girls 
played until at night the strange call came again. 
Once more Tonia bounded off, Estella in her 
arms, again shouting, “Back, back, I say, Neddo! 
Tonia coming!” 


HIS TIME she remembered Paula’s doll, 
© hastily perched it on the window sill outside 
and ran off. 

Paula jumped from her chair. It was the 
quickest move she had made since leaving home. 
She could see Tonia fairly well in the dusk, but 
her playmate seemed alone. Again the little girl 
went back to Gwendolen, forgetting Estella. 

The next day Tonia did not come, and stranger 
yet Estella was missing from outside the window. 
Her aunt and uncle wondered at both, but urged 
Paula that she had enough to play with, and Tonia 
would probably be back. Again their niece be- 
came restless and fretful. She cried and got her- 
self into a tantrum. Her relatives gave her little 
petting, though they were very patient. 

“You must try to control your nerves, child. 
If you act like this with Tonia, no wonder she 
does not want to come.” 

“T want Neddo!” 

“Well, Neddo would certainly upset you com- 
pletely !” laughed her uncle, but Aunt Beth hushed 
him, 

Sure enough Tonia appeared the following day. 
Paula was so glad to see her that she hugged and 
kissed her, then remembered Estella. 

“T hava not Estella. I do not know where she 
ees!” replied Tonia. 

Paula looked at her suspiciously. “Tonia! 
You told me you would give anything you have 
for Estella. You left her on the window sill, 
and I think you came back later and took her 
home.” 

“T nevra! I nevra!” Tonia denied, then 
suddenly stopped, flushing and slapping her hand 
to her lips, “But maybe, jus’ maybe, I can fin’ 
Estella.” 

“Oh.” Paula said no more. She really be- 
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lieved Tonia had taken the doll. 

For a day the little Italian-American did not 
appear, but then returned, Estella in her arms. 

“You see I deed fin’ her. She was soiled, and 
my mother washed her clothes.” 

Estella herself was also refreshed. Some of 
the red had disappeared from her cheeks, her 
hair was cropped a trifle and Paula noticed other 
changes. 

“IT am glad you did not steal her for keeps 
she told Tonia. 

Her playmate grew so angry at Paula’s taunt 
that with tears in her eyes she rushed for home. 
All afternoon Paula regretted what she had said. 
Aunt Beth reproached her, and she could see that 
her uncle sympathised with Tonia. Paula felt 
very sorry. She had not meant to be unkind. It 
was almost natural for her to say anything she 
wished, to do as she liked without considering 
others. ‘Paula, being spoiled, was really to be 
pitied as well as blamed. 

When the following day she awoke to the toy 
corner of her sleeping porch Paula looked about 
for Gwendolen. There was no sign of the 
beauteous lady, even the toy piano was gone. The 
little girl called her aunt and uncle. Several 
other treasures were missing, and it was really a 
serious matter. 

“Tonia must—” began Paula. 

“No, not Tonia, but—” 

Immediately Paula’s playmate appeared, smil- 
ing, forgiving ‘Paula’s unkind words of yesterday. 
This time Aunt Beth spoke to her gently. 

“Strange, Tonia, but Gwendolen, her cradle 
and several things are gone—” 

“Oh! Oh!” cried Tonia distressed, “Ned—. 
I will try to fin’ tham.” 

Paula’s uncle went with Tonia and in an hour 
they returned bringing all the missing things. 

“It is Neddo,” Tonia explained contritely to 
Paula, “but I weel talk to heem, an’ I hope he be 
good. He mean no wrong.” 

“Means no wrong!” exclaimed Paula, “I’d just 
like to see him and tell him a piece of my mind.” 

“Some day you may see him when you feel 
much better,” Aunt Beth replied. 


? 


RB” THAT some day came sooner than anyone 
expected. 

Paula slept on the porch by herself. Of course 
her aunt and uncle used the adjoining room, in 
fact had generously given up their sleeping porch 


to the little girl, Paula had never felt afraid. 
This evening there was a party in the village and 
she was left alone with one servant who slept 
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upstairs. Paula-had already gone to bed and 
slept an hour before awaking suddenly. A sud- 
den screech came from a tree in the meadow and 
Paula stifled a shiver. 

“Tt’s an owl!” she assured herself. 

The night had other sounds also, a throaty 
chorus from a pond of frogs, accompanied by 
crickets, then such a long silence, that Paula 
wished all the night creatures would speak again. 
A slight rush of wind stirred the trees. The 
little girl opened her eyes. A flash of lightning 
brightened the sky. She counted six, then came 
a distant rumble of thunder. 

“Six miles away!” 

The breeze increased to wind, lightning became 
more frequent, and Paula’s toys appeared clearly, 
some tossing about the porch. No longer could 
she count the thunder as three miles away. The 
storm was fast approaching. Her aunt and 
uncle would get wet. Paula heard the maid shut- 
ting the windows. Even when she appeared to 
pull together those on the sleeping porch, Paula 
would not go in. Only the east end was left 
open and the child laid in bed watching the storm. 

SHADOW crossed a window. Then a flash 
A of lightning revealed a misshapen, moving 
something outside the porch. A terrible clap of 
thunder resounded. Suddenly Paula felt very 
much frightened, even afraid to move. Another 
flash showed her the figure again. But in the 
second Paula could not make out what it was. 
It moved, a strange hitching walk between a hop 
and glide. Paula screamed but the sound was 
lost in a thunderous report. With the flash pre- 
ceding the child had seen a powerful hand, look- 
ing as though in a woolen glove, which tore at the 
screen. If this person wanted to enter the sleep- 
ing porch Paula wondered why he did not kunt 
around and find the door on the east. 

Another flash of light showed her a face, 
bearded, horrible with staring eyes, intently pierc- 
ing into her own. Paula cowered in her bed, 
then in tense fear peeped out again. The 
creature vaulted along, it seemed almost on the 
window sill, approaching the east side. Once or 
twice the hand, which to her horror Paula dis- 
covered was all hair, not gloved, tried to open a 
window. Reaching the screening of the east side 
this thing hesitated by a hole nearly the size of 
Paula’s head. A man could never climb through 
there, Paula reasoned. But her fear increased 
for the terrible face did ease through the hole. 
Paula began to moan and the visitor stopped a 
moment. 
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“Dear Lord! 
frantically. 

Then came the half human, half animal cry 
that used to summon Tonia home. 

“Neddo!” gasped Paula. 

“Eek! Eek!” 

Paula wondered about this ugly terrifying 
creature, numerous queries passing through her 
mind. In he ventured. One arm, long, wooly, 
came through, then the other. Paula marveled 
how he could keep any balance. He must cer- 
tainly drop on his head and perhaps kill himself, 
she hoped. But the wiry hands clutched the win- 
dow, while a lithe body, two legs and a powerful 
tail slid through the hole. 

“Tt’s a gorilla, an ourang-outang!” Paula had 
heard how these monster monkeys were power- 
fully strong and sometimes very malicious. 

To her frightened eyes the invader seemed 
enormous. He looked her over curiously, the 
same half-human sound coming from his bearded, 
weasoned face. But he did not approach her. 
Instead he hitched and hopped over to Gwendolen, 
and before Paula had a chance to cry out again, 
he grasped the satin clothed doll close to his 
heart, rocking her back and forth. Then Paula 
tealized he could scarcely be a gorilla or ourang- 
outang, because he was only about twice as large 
as Gwendolen. 

She was beginning to feel a little easier when 
the monkey glided towards the door with her 
beloved doll. Paula suddenly hopped from her 
bed. 

“Back, Neddo, back!” she cried in Tonia’s 
words. 

Neddo did not recognize the voice and pro- 
ceeded on his way. Paula suddenly grasped one 
of her stone blocks and flung it at him. That 
meant more to Neddo. He dropped Gwendolen 
and rushed to the hole ir. the screening and out. 
Paula felt better for a moment, but just then a 
terrible flash of lightning revealed the monkey 
trembling and crying on the window sill. He 
was afraid of the electric storm. But Paula 
heartlessly threw another block at him and he 
jumped to the door of the piazza swinging him- 
self up the lightning rod on the side of the house. 

“He will be killed surely, surely. The rod at- 
tracts lightning and he will be killed!” 


Dear Lord!” she whispered 


9 ee felt surprised at herself. She should be 


glad to get rid of him. But Tonia loved 

Neddo. For Tonia’s sake she risked the door- 
way, lightning and fearful thunder. 

“Neddo! Neddo!” she called softly, “Back, 
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come back, Neddo!” 

But the little creature, shivering, terror struck 
clung to the rod. In vain Paula pleaded. He 
must surely be killed. Then she _ noticed 
Gwendolen, where he had dropped her. Perhaps, 
but it was an unwelcome thought to Paula, per- 
haps Gwendolen could attract him again. 

“See, Neddo, see!” Paula held the lovely toy 
towards him. 

Neddo wavered, slipping down the rod a mite, 
then climbed back half way. It was miraculous 
that he had not yet been struck with lightning. 
Tonia would certainly be heart-broken if any- 
thing happened to him. Paula remembered she 
had not always been nice to Tonia, and knew she 
could make amends by saving her pet. His eyes 
still followed Gwendolen. He even leaned to- 
wards her, but fear of Paula and her stones kept 
him on the dangerous rod. 

Finally with perfect unselfishness Paula opened 
the sleeping porch door and put beautiful 
Gwendolen in shimmering satin out in the pour- 
ing rain. She then closed the door and hid from 
Neddo’s sight. There was a most frightful flash 
of light, and immediate echoing thunder. Paula 
had no doubt in her mind that Neddo had been 
killed. F 

After some moments gathering courage slowly, 
fearfully she opened the door. That last had 
been the final explosion of the storm. Already 
the clouds were clearing away, the moon peeping 
through. Awfully Paula glanced out for a little 
huddled form of monkey and her doll ruined 
vainly. Ruined certainly were Gwendolen’s 
beautiful clothes. But she herself laid contentedly 
smiling while the small monkey cuddled her to a 
weird lullaby, “E-ek! E-ek!” 

Out of the night came more surprises, her aunt 
and uncle safely home, then a drenched figure 
who did not see anyone but the little animal with 
Paula’s doll. 

“Neddo! Neddo! Iam so glad you are safe. 
I came all through the storm for you. ’Tis 
Tonia!” 

When Paula saw her playmate lift Neddo and 
Gwendolen into her arms, crooning over them, 
she cared not a whit for Gwendolen’s ruined 
magnificence, only happy that she had saved the 
monkey’s life. 

Aunt Beth brought all three, Tonia, Neddo and 
Gwendolen into the house, warmed and dried 
them, Paula doing all she could to help. 

“But your nerves, Paula, you forget them!” 
laughed her uncle, ‘iAren’t you afraid of any- 
thing?” 
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“I am never going to have nerves again, unless,” 
she added craftily, “you think they’ll take me 
away from you all before the summer is over. I 
don’t want to leave you, nor Tonia, nor Neddo— 
nor Gwendolen. For she is Tonia’s now, or per- 
haps she’s Neddo’s!” 


Daddy Senn Fu’s Own 


My Dear JUNIORS: 


George Tahan wrote me a letter but I expect a 
much better one the next time. Rita Fallon you are 
to be complimented on your letter. It is interesting 
and very neatly written. Cecelia Regnier also writes 
a nice letter. Cecelia you must watch that queer old 
letter “w.” You see it is twice as big as the letter 
“y” but sometimes you get them mixed up. 

Helen Kearney and Agnes Boyle, Daniel Mulvey 
and Genevieve Koury, James Conley and Mary 
Sliney, Clara Petit and Margaret Shields are some 
other good Juniors who wrote to Daddy. God bless 
all the Juniors. 

Mary McCarthy, although you did not write me 
a poem, I was pleased with your letter. You are 
improving Mary. Keep up the good work. 

Little Sarah Jane Dobson writes Daddy from her 
bed where she is very sick. Sarah Jane is just ten 
years old. Let us all pray to the Infant Jesus to 
make Sarah Jane well and happy soon again. 

Here is a letter from a Junior who has a brother 
in the Passionist Order. 


Dear Dappy SENN Fu: 


I am a litle girl of eleven years of age. I have 
quite an interesting story to tell you. You can tell 
the Bobbies this story when they ask you. 

I have a brother studying to be a Passionist Mis- 
sionary and I do hope he is a success. I wish you 
would pray for him. He has a verse which he says 
very often. It is: Prayer is love. 

Well, Daddy, will you please send me a Bobby 
Box. 

I almost forgot to tell you that I have another 
brother. He is married. His child’s name is 
Catherine. She sent for a box too. I don’t know 
whether or not she sent it back. I guess you don’t 
know the Catherine I mean. She lives in Brooklyn. 
She received a letter from you. 

Well, I guess Bobby will go back with more than 
a broken back this time, when I get my money in him. 

Respectively, 
VIRGINIA. 


Thanks, Virginia. I hope you like the Bobby I 
sent you. He was a very good lad around here and 
if you are good to him I will tell you all he has to 
say when he comes home. Of course he will not 
speak while he is away from home and I don’t think 
you could understand him if he did. You do not 
speak Chinese, do you Virginia? Maybe you will 
some day. 

Your friend, 


Dappy SENN Fu. 























SONGS OF YOUTH. By Patrick O’Connor, S.S.C. 
Society of St. Columban, St. Columbans, Nebr. 
Price: $1.00. 


This is a dainty volume of real poetry. We get 
the impression that the author could not compose a 
dull line. His verses are virile and he finds inspira- 
tion in a delightful variety of themes. Father 
O’Connor’s is a happy and optimistic muse. He por- 
trays masterfully, with unfailing charm and in cheer- 
ful tones. We feel that few hearts are so tired and 
old that they will not find something in this volume 
to stir them and set them aglow. 


THE AMERICA BOOK OF VERSE. Edited by 
Francis X. Talbot, S.J. America Press, New 
York. Price: $2.00. 


This volume is an anthology of verse gathered 
ffom America. We do not hesitate to recommend it 
to those who crave the poetry that thrills and who 
value duly the labor of experts in assembling it into 
such convenient form. Father Talbot’s judgment is 
sufficient guaranty for the inspiration and general 
excellence of this collection of verses. We knew that 
a high standard had been set by the editors of 
America for this class of contributors, but we are 
amazed at what this volume reveals in the quantity 
and quality of its verse. The collection of poems is 
copious, various and, in the wholesomeness of its 
themes, affords proof that our poets who choose the 
better part excel in genuinely entertaining us. Alto- 
gether it is an admirable anthology. 


TIME AND WESTERN MAN. By Wyndham 
Lewis. Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York. Price: 
$5.00. 


The author’s aim is to account for the inferior 


creative art-work of “Western” man. Not an easy 
task, because the commercial values of the product 
are such a controlling factor. Creative art is culti- 
vated not for its own sake, but for the income which 
it produces. Hence, the title of the book. Art for 
art’s sake is of the long ago and of another civiliza- 
tion. Western artists provide what purchasers, 
stirred by lurid advertising, want. Because the men- 
tality of the general public is in a constant flux— 
and a very shallow one at that—creative artists of 
both high and low degree, for bread and butter’s sake 
must catch the flux at its greatest depth... The author 
devotes the first book of his volume to the discussion 
of this condition. The name for the book is “The 
Revolutionary Simpleton.” A better name could 
hardly have been chosen, because it is so graphically 
descriptive of both artists and patrons as the author 
presents them. He illustrates his meaning by dis- 
cussing types of creative artists, represented by the 


Russian Ballet, Ezra Pound, child-culturers like 
Gertrude Stein and Anita Loos, Charlie Chaplin, 
James Joyce, etc. The second book which is divided 
into three parts is given to the analysis of the philoso- 
phy which is responsible for the mentality of “West- 
ern” man. The vital germ of the analysis appears 
to be that the idealism of Descartes, Kant, Hegel, 
Bergson, James, Einstein, Professor Alexander, 
Spengler, etc., is the nucleus from which revolution- 
ary simpletons of all present-day types emerge. 

The publication, of 463 octavo pages, is extremely 
heavy, as might be expected, considering its delvings 
into the intangible of idealism. The author’s delight 
in parentheses and digressions confuses even more 
what is unavoidably confused. The composition is 
not suited to the mental ability of “the general edu- 
cated man and woman” whom the volume aims to in- 
terest. “Special educated man and woman” will not 
read many pages before looking for a good-sized 
dictionary and wishing for a friendly mentor. The 
typography suggests that the author himself is some- 
what of a revolutionary who leaves himself open to 
the castigation which he so generously administers 
to others. He throws into the discard the rule of 
English grammar which teaches little ones to begin 
with a capital every proper adjective. Of course, it 
is the merest trifle; but why resort to the typography 
which conforms to the rules of some other languages 
and ignores what is somewhat distinctive of English? 

Though Time aND WESTERN MAN is not interest- 
ing reading, it may shock some of the intelligentsia 
of the literary world into a return to the sane com- 
mon sense realism of Catholic philosophy. The mind 
is true when it conforms to objective realities and 
proves itself superior to romancing in spheres where 
romancing is utterly out of place. The world of 
idealism in all its forms is Romance. Catholic 
philosophy simply must be at open war with Romance 
outside of its legitimate field of fiction. Creative art 
may indulge in Romance; and very much of it does 
so legitimately; but Romance plays the role of a 
Don Quixote when it ventures into the spheres of 
science, philosophy or religion. Time AND WESTERN 
MAN will illustrate this amply for readers of suffi- 
cient endurance to plod through it reflectively. The 
author senses it sufficiently, but hides behind the 
stereotyped catch-words of superstition, dogmatism, 
enslavement of the intellect, and the dread that sane 
philosophizing will lead honest thinkers into the 
Catholic fold. He does not put it into just these 
words, but the implication is there. Like so many 
others, he prefers to be his own little infallible pope. 
It is dumfounding how even scholarly outsiders as- 
sume the know-it-all attitude about Catholicism, 
whilst their utterances show that they have not even 
learned the a b c of the intellectual organism of the 
system. 
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BLUEGOWNS. By Alice Dease. The Catholic 
Foreign Mission Society, Maryknoll, N. Y. Price: 
$1.50. 


This is a collection of Chinese mission stories, 
charmingly told. It has the exceptional merit that 
there is nothing in the telling which would tempt 
one to keep the book out of the hands of the Chinese 
themselves. Too much mission literature is written 
in a strain which cannot but offend the reasonable 
sensibilities of peoples about whom it is written. 
There is very much among peoples whom we desig- 
nate as backward which is repellant, judged by the 
standards of Western civilization. Merely stating 
facts as they are and omitting strings of adjectives 
will bring this out sufficiently for persons who are 
more interested in information than in propaganda 
or in uncalled-for laughter or other sensation at the 
cost of some one’s wounded feelings. The stories of 
Bluegowns are based on facts; better, they narrate 
facts: only the manner of telling is creative. This is 
as it should be. The world is being ruined by the 
avalanche of puny creators. 

There is a ring in the telling of the stories which 
is apt to make genuine friends of Jesus Christ even 
more fearful of the Great Judgment. Inevitably every 
one of us is going to hear in one or the other of its 
forms: “For I was hungry, and you gave me not to 
eat; I was thirsty, and you gave me not to drink; I 
was a stranger, and you took me not in; naked, and 
you covered me not; sick and in prison, and you did 
not visit me.” Everywhere among heathen peoples 
are souls who are spiritually hungry, thirsty, 
strangers, naked, sick and in prison, because the 
carnal selfishness of the children of the household of 
the Faith do not bother to minister unto them. It 
will not do to say that it is the business of the Pope, 
of bishops, of priests, and of nuns to scurry about and 
face all kinds of hardships and sacrifices to bring the 
Faith to those who haven’t it. The Lord made no 
such restrictions in the application of His words. At 
His tribunal there will be only two classes, those at 
His right and those at His left. What we do for the 
needy in body and soul will be a dominant factor in 
putting us into the place we belong. If BLUEGowNs 
startle only a little bit the vast majority among laity 
and clergy about reaching those without the fold, it 
will do a great work for God and souls. American 
Catholics of all classes need a great deal of such 
stimulation. Entirely too long have they, like 
snails, hidden themselves in the shell of narrow 
parochialism or nationalism. The lowest savage of 
the jungle is more than a possible member of Christ’s 
mystical body, if given the chance. It is up to those 
of the household, clerical and lay, to furnish the 
chance. 


HISTORICAL RECORDS AND STUDIES. By 
The United States Catholic Historical Society, 
New York, N. Y. 


Catholics may justly be proud of the work of The 
United States Catholic Historical Society. Their 
volumes, thirty-one so far, will be of value for all 
time to come for the delvers into the past. Wherever 
the Church gets a footing she unavoidably makes 
history. This fact is so familiar to those of the fold 
that the bulk of the membership, both lay and cleri- 
cal, is apt to make little of even big events and judge 
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them not worth while recording. The neglect is 
most painfully felt when the occasion arises for re- 
search work. The last volume of the series, pub- 
lished March, 1928, contains: Trusteeism in Phila- 
delphia and New York; Schoolboy letters between 
John LaFarge and his Father; Some Records of the 
LaFarge Family; Tales of Old New York; General 
Meeting, discussing the work of the Society—John 
England, Catholic Champion—the Proposed Mary- 
land Pilgrim Memorial; the Oldest American Book; 
and List of Members. Each number is delightfully 
instructive, except the last. One would expect to 
read among the members the names of all the more 
prominent Catholic educational institutions, of the 
larger religious communities—at least of men, of 
ever so many more of the clergy. These are the 
chief actors in the making of Catholic United States 
history, and the persons who have the easiest access 
to the records of the past. 


THE ARCHBISHOP’S POCKETBOOK. By Rev. 
Herman J. Heuser, D.D. P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 
New York. Price: $2.15. 


The author, a veteran in Catholic literary work, 
proves himself in this volume of two hundred and 
ninety-one pages to be also a romancer; but of the 
kind who do not get uncomfortably far from the sane 
realities of life as it is lived by most people, whatever 
their place. It is a word picture of an archiepiscopal 
residence with its routine of life and official activ- 
ities. The absence of pomp and put-on courtliness 
gives to the story a charm which fascinates. It pre- 
sents the archbishop in the role which the second 
lessons of the breviary emphasize so much in the 
synopsis of the modes of life of sainted bishops, arch- 
bishops, and cardinals. It is the romance of the daily 
life of worth-while persons devoted to the service of 
God and the salvation of*souls. The story should 
be of very special interest to non-Catholics who can- 
not rid themselves of the notion that one preoccupa- 
tion of bishops and, of course, more of archbishops, 
is politics of the kind whose aim is the taking over of 
these great United States by the Pope of Rome with his 
residence next door to the White House. The story 
also give glimpses of the home life and work of 
those petty politicians of the Catholic system, who go 
by the less imposing name of parish priests or of 
priests simply. It should prove of no less interest to 
those many of the Catholic laity who wonder what 
priests do with their time. Ture ArcCHBISHOP’S 
PockETBOOoK should prove very popular. 
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“ohe Mission Situation in China 


cAs Reflected in Letters of Our Missionaries 


“Ghe Kuomintang 


By MonsicNnor Dominic, C. P. 


T THE present time there is a 
kind of reaction going on 
among the members of the Kuo- 
mintang. There is, so to speak, 
a right wing and a left wing and 
each in turn seems to be trying 
to suppress the other. One of 
the immediate and tangible re- 
sults of this reactionary move- 
ment is the ever increasing num- 
ber of Mandarins in Shanghai. 
These Mandarins are the repre- 
sentatives of almost every known 
clique or party in the North. No 
matter where one might be in the 
City of Shanghai one need but 
glance around and sooner or later 
will behold another Mandarin. 
By adding two and two one 
need not go far before reaching 
the conclusion that some kind of 
a conference is going on. Judg- 
ing from the number of min- 
isters, etc., of the Peking Govern- 
ment who are to be seen in 
Shanghai altogether unmolested, 
it would appear that the confer- 
ence is possibly being held be- 
tween Nanking and Peking rep- 


resentatives with an eye to some 
immediate understanding. 

Last December a conference 
was held and as a result the ex- 
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treme Conservatists and the ex- 
treme Radicals were driven out 
of the party. Both these ele- 
ments have gone elsewhere and 
have possibly united in some 
other country. 


Politically the real power then 
fell into the hands of a number 
of men who in years gone by had 
the reputation of being anar- 
chists. They were openly an- 
tagonistic to Government as such. 
Recently they have been opposed 
to Communism, not because they 
are embittered towards Soviet 
Russia but principally because 
they are against the systematized 
government established by the 
Soviet in Russia. They are now 
all powerful in China although 
their position at present would 
seem to be rather anomalous to 
their tenets. 

In the North 
News of March 5th, George 
Sokolsky writes: “As a result of 
this mastery there is a definite 
division among the administra- 
tive personalities in Nanking. 
What might be called the Anglo- 
American returned student ele- 
ment is exceedingly unfriendly to 


China Daily 














A BLIND FORTUNE-TELLER 


the present dominating political 
forces there. The Anglo-Ameri- 
can element constitutes what 
might be termed the modern 
progressive party in the Kuomin- 
tang. This group is not organ- 
ized as a political party; it lacks, 
to a very definite degree, an 
ability to operate political move- 
ments; it devotes itself to tasks 
of administration and grumbles 
over the political incompetence of 
its masters. 

“Opposed to it are the Franco- 
Japanese returned students, who 
seem to have a greater ability in 
political manipulation, but who 
have not been so successful in 
the conduct of administrative of- 
fices. This latter group definitely 
supports the anarchists and to- 
gether they are responsible for 
the reaction which could have 
only one of two results, either 
the recrudescence of the power 
of the Communist Party of 
China or the moral collapse of 
the Kuomintang, through its in- 
timate association with mandar- 
ism, 

“The reactionaries cling’ to 
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many of the features of the 
Radical Kuomintang. They be- 
lieve that there can be only one 
party in China and that that 
party must control the Govern- 
ment, but they differ from the 
Kuomintang in that they include, 
as partisans, many individuals 
who are not tried members of 
the Kuomintang and who are, 
therefore, capable of serving 
other parties in the North while 
holding office in the Kuomintang. 

“The reactionaries believe in 
the Northern Expedition, but at 
the same time they are clearly 
seeking an alliance with the old 
Chiaotung clique in Peking 
headed by Liang Shihyi and they 
favor the program of diplomatic 
and financial unity, which is 
dangerous to the Chinese people 
and to the foreign powers be- 
cause the Chinese people will find 
in it distress and discontent and 
the foreign powers will discover 
it to be an empty shell when they 
come down to business. 


“In other words the reaction- 
aries are quite prepared to adopt 
the political opportunism of the 
North, while at the same time 
keeping their soldiers employed 
in a hazardous military expedi- 
tion. 

“In the matter of administra- 
tion the reaction compromises in 
every respect with the politico- 
commercial and mandarin ele- 
ment in Nationalist territory. 
They believe thats an outward 
semblance of order justifies the 
suppression of every organ of 
public opinion which reflects the 
attitude of the masses, whom 
they themselves have influenced 
to think and act politically. They 
have forbidden mass meetings of 
the people and are intolerant to 
all forms of dissent. 


“They have not only driven 
the Communist party of China 
underground, but even within the 
Kuomintang, differences of 
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opinion are regarded as intoler- 
able and are driven underground. 
Their anti-Communism has be- 
come so marked that they seem to 
be prepared to effect no change 
in the current status of China’s 
international relations except 
such changes as might end the 
misunderstanding between the 
Nationalist Government and the 
foreigners. 

“It is, perhaps, not the place 
of a foreigner who has for three 
years been constantly denounc- 
ing the Communist Party of 
China, to criticize unfavorably 
such a policy. Yet this reaction- 
ary policy is, in my opinion, 
more dangerous at the present 
time than an open and frank 
Communist policy. For it is un- 
real and untrue and does not 
represent the consensus of opin- 
ion of large articulate elements 
among the Chinese people and it 
can only result in lulling the for- 
eigners and the conservative 
Chinese into a false security, 
from which the recovery may 
prove to be exceedingly costly. 

“Anyone who is keenly sensi- 





tive to current movements in 
Chinese politics feels the power- 
ful undertone of Communist ac- 
tivity throughout Nationalist ter- 
ritory. The Communist ‘Party of 
China and its Left Wing Kuo- 
mintang adherents are effectively 
re-organizing their agitational 
work among the lower strata of 
the masses. In every village be- 
tween here and Nanking and 
between here and Hangchow, the 
Communists are appealing to the 
peasants, laborers and the young 
students, to free themselves from 
the reaction. Posters appear 
over night denouncing the Kuo- 
mintang, the Nanking Govern- 
ment, the Nationalist flag and 
General Chiang Kai-shek. In 
factories, in spite of Government 
support and Government protec- 
tion, employers sense the discon- 
tent created by Communist ac- 
tivities. Mere suppression will 
never solve this problem. 

“This reaction and the inevi- 
table opposition to it must be 
noted on the eve of the pursuit 
of the Northern Expedition. 
For the Northern Expedition 
means not only war on the out- 
skirts of our hinterland, but it 
offers prospects of disturbance 
within the territory which eco- 
nomically drains into Shanghai. 
The picturing of a semblance of 
order when underneath there are 
stirrings of discontent and disor- 
der is a form of political deceit 
which, of itself, is productive of 
disorder. It would appear to 
the friendly observer of the 
Kuomintang that this is neither 
fair to the party, to the Chinese 
people, nor to the foreign 
powers.” 

So far Sokolsky. China is 
China. It changes very siowly. 
What the future holds no .one 
dares venture to suggest. We 
are hoping and praying for the 
best. We stand ready at all times 
to help the poor people spiritually, 
to console the afflicted, to 
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break bread with the hungry, 
to do all we can to bring a last- 
ing peace to the country. We are 
enemies to none, friends to all. 
Our place is in our Missions 
doing the work of a struggling 
priest in the outposts of Chris- 
tendom. Those who persecute 
us, do so because they know no 


better. Some time, in God’s own 
time, the Cause ef Christ in 
China shall be triumphant. But 
until God Himself chooses the 
day we can but pray that He 
hasten that happy time. May 
our prayers and those of our 
many friends at home be united 
in this petition. 


JOSEPH CHIN, ALTAR BOY AT THE SHANGHAI PROCURE 
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NATIONALIST SOLDIERS CROSSING PONTOON AT HANKOW 


Yungsut 
By THEOPHANE Macuirg, C.P. 


FTER A late Mass on Sun- 

day we were heading for 
the border town of Tsa Tung. 
Not relishing the idea of saying 
Mass in an inn, I asked one of 
my men if we couldn’t detour to 
some country village for the 
night. 

“Of course,” one of them an- 
swered. “Don’t you remember 
the old man from this section 
who, about two years ago, in- 
vited you to his home?” 

I did remember, for I make it 
a special point to keep in mind 
all such invitations. Passing 
down a little gulley we stopped 
and asked someone for further 
directions. 

“Haven’t you been there be- 
fore? Well, just go right up 
that mountain over there, and 
when you come to the top just 
travel on until you reach the 
village.” 

Nothing could be simpler! 
How easily said! We climbed 
to the summit of Blue Dye 
Mountain and by the time we 
feached the top darkness was 
upon us. To make matters more 
complicated we came to a forked 


’ 


road and, being uncertain which 
one to follow, we quite naturally 
followed the wrong one. 

Slushing and slipping into 
holes made by water buffaloes, 
we walked for an hour through 
the dark. My Miao looked like 
so many American Indians as 
they held the lantern close to the 
criss-cross trails and tried to 
read the signs. Happily we 
found a path that led to the 
village. 

When we arrived there we dis- 
covered that these mountaineers 
had gone to bed. We roused 
them and made enquiries. Mis- 
directed several times we finally 
begged one of the villagers to 
accompany us. Our search was 
in vain. We could not locate 
the man we sought. 

Our guide knocked at the door 
of the Wu family and asked 
their hospitality for us. It was 
given without hesitation even 
though our host had never seen 
us before! Water was heated 
that we might wash. Our supper 
was given us. And the only bed 
in the house was pointed out to 
me as my place of rest. In the 
morning I found my good host 
sleeping on some straw in the 
pigpen! I was happy to be able 
to give him some medicine which 
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he needed badly. The rest of my 
indebtedness I leave to Him who 
said: “I was a stranger and you 
took me in.” 

Mass was said and the rosary 
recited before the crowd of won- 
dering Miao who had gathered 
at the Wu home. We left early 
for Tsa Tung and had the vil- 
lagers for company on the way 
because it happened to be market 
day. 

Though the people of Blue 
Dye Mountain are only twenty 
miles from Yungsui, they do not 
visit it so much as once a year. 
In Tsa Tung there are over a 
thousand f. ilies and the mar- 
ket isa l<rge ore. _tere many of 
the pipie use coal. As it is 
quite cheap I shal: try it out to 
see if it will reduce our fuel bill. 

A. still further and most wel- 
come discovery was that of po- 
tatoes! I bought a hundred 
pounds (all that could be had in 
the market on that day) for 
eighty cents. In a few months 
the crop will be in and the price 
will be lower. But I have 
planted some in my own back 
yard, and there is promise of a 
good crop! 

On the return trip we put up 
at a small inn where we found a 
room in which I could celebrate 
Mass. We had scarcely arrived 
when a woman came in and 
asked: “Is the priest well?” It 
was a pagan woman whose life 
we had saved during the famine. 
As she had spread the fame of 
our foreign medicine by declar- 
ing that I could cure any disease 
with it, the inn was soon packed 
with natives revealing their ills 
and begging relief. I had a 
busy time of it. 

When all had been satisfied 
and our supper was ready, a man 
thrust his head through the door 
and shouted: “Hey, don’t you 
know me?’ The face was 
familiar. 'Then it came to me. 
“Surely,” I replied, “your name 





is Yiang, isn’t it?. What are you 
doing here?” “Yes,” he an- 
swered, “I’m Yiang. I’m on my 
way home from planting corn.” 

Then I placed him. He was 
another famine friend. He was 
more than that. At the time of 
the famine he had been received 
at the Mission and had been given 
some instruction. Shortly after 
that he had become seriously ill. 
We thought he was dying, and 
we baptized him. However, he 
recovered. Leaving for Shen- 
chow a short time after I gave 
orders that he was to be kept in 
the Mission. When I returned 
he was gone. All this time it had 
caused me no little worry that I 
was unable to locate him. His 
little girl, Catherine, was baptized 
and died during the famine. 
Perhaps it was she who sent him 
around to me that night in the 
inn at Tsa Tung. 

The next morning when Mass 
was over we found his wife wait- 
ing at the door to lead us to 
their home, a few miles away. 
It was thus I was introduced to 
the people of Chestnut Tree Vil- 
lage. Certainly it was a new ex- 
perience for me to have break- 
fast at the home of a family 
whom, two years ago, I had been 
instrumental in saving from 
death by starvation! 

In one village, on my way 
home, whilst the men were rest- 
ing, I was asked to look at a lad 
who was dying. “Save him if 
you can,” they pleaded, “for he 
is the only son of his mother.” 
It reminded me of a like appeal 
made to our Divine Lord. I did 
what I could but I am afraid I 
was too late. 

Further on I stopped to look 
at some wood for an altar. The 
man of the house led me aside. 
“Can you do anything for 
these?” he asked, pointing to two 
cows that were heaving painfully. 
“Sorry,” I said, “but that is not 
in my line.” ‘That was about all 
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the assistance I could give him. 

There was another Christian 
who had been baptized and had 
moved into this district. My 
efforts to locate him on this trip 
were fruitless. A few days 
later after my return he appeared 
at the Mission to learn on what 
date the feast of the Resurree~ 
tion would fall! 

Coming upon these acquaint- 
ances of two years ago naturally 
brought back memories of the 
famine. Take the case of the 
last-mentioned Christian, known 
as Paul Yiang. During the 
famine in Shenchow he came 
with* his wife, a baby, and three 
older boys, pleading for food. 
They had begged all the way 
from Yungsui down to Changteh, 
and were then doubling back 
towards their home. They found 
lodging over the city gate and the 
man acted as one of our busy 
stretcher-bearers. Two of his 
boys died, then the baby and 
finally the mother. All but the 
little girl received the grace of 
baptism. The surviving boy, 
Joseph, is in the \Paotsing Mis- 
sion under Father Raphael’s care. 
His father is now at the old 
homestead trying to get a new 
Start. 

These and others who have 
come through those trying days 
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are living proof that the charity 
given during the famine was not 
without its spiritual results. And 
then, there are those countless 
baptisms of infants and of adults 
who died shortly after they re- 
ceived that sacrament. The full 
story of these has never been 
told. I feel it never can be. 

Did you ever hear of Shao, the 
blind beggar from Szechuan and 
of the speech he made shortly 
before he died? He had been 
baptized and we were a little 
doubtful as to just how much 
doctrine he retained as _ he 
lingered day after day. 

Late one night as we made the 
rounds in the old pagan temple, 
he rose from the board-for-a-bed 
on which he lay and begged us to 
listen. Tired though we were, 
that pitiable figure in the lantern 
light soon held us_ spellbound. 
With an eloquence of voice and 
gesture that almost pictured his 
meaning, he told us the. history 
of his life. Failing sight, loss 
of wealth, the growing opium 
habit had brought him very low. 

“And behold,” he cried, “to 
such as me have you priests 
come. Away from home, away 
from your native land, bringing 
the truth of God to these .. . 
to these!” His gesture embraced 
the temple, and we who stood 
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there breathing in the stench and 
listening to the moans of men, 
women and children in agony, 
we knew well what he ‘meant. 
“You give these food,” he cried, 
“and they ask for more. How 
many of them are ungrateful? I, 
a dying man, thank you from my 
heart!” - And before we could 
stop him he knelt and knocked 
his head thrice on the paved floor 
at our feet. “It is God you 
should thank,” we reminded him. 
“Yes, I do thank God . . .” and 
again prostrating he thumped 
his head upon the hard floor! 

What of Liu Gabriel, who 
begged to be moved further away 
from the idols he had worshipped 
all his life? Who repeated until 
death the short prayers the priest 
had taught him? 

What of that other blind man 
who was so anxjous to go to 
Heaven that he wanted to hang 
himself, and who was dissuaded 
only when he was told that 
suicide was a heinous sin! And 
what of the opium smoker who, 
though instructed, could not be 
baptized until he had reformed 
and who, fearing his hour had 
come, attempted to baptize him- 
self! He finally received the 
grace he sought. 

But enough. 


When these 


memories come thronging back 
to me, as they do at times, and 
I try to count up the fruits of 
the charity given and the sacri- 
fices made during the famine, I 
think of the four Chinese char- 
acters engraved and hur high 
over the altar and its hideous 
idols in that pagan temple where 
so many souls were salvaged for 
Christ. Translated, they read: 
“Ir Is Nor For Man ‘To 
Recxon.” I suppose we must 
be satisfied with that. 


&n Route 


SEBASTIAN OCHSENREITER, C.P. 


Nn Tuespay last, May 15th, 
the sturdy old ship Tenyo 
Maru arrived in the harbor of 


‘Honolulu. The city of Honolulu 


is the largest of the cities in the 
Hawaiian group. This group 
comprises eight islands all of 
which are appropriately de- 
scribed as “large.” 

As we left the ship to go 
ashore we noted the bulletin that 
had been prominently posted 
notifying all those who intended 
to visit the city that the Tenyo 
Maru would leave port at 5 P. M. 
After having spent five days on 
board it was quite natural that 


all were anxious to go ashore. 
Land and solid earth again! It 
promised to be quite a novelty. 

Our first objective after land- 
ing in the city was the United 
States post office where we 
promptly despatched our mail. 
Followed a debate as to the best 
way in which to spend the short 
time ashore. 

We boarded a street car and 
went to the Sacred Heart Church 
now in charge of the Maryknoll 
Fathers. We were disappointed 
upon discovering that the 
Fathers were out for the day. 
After a brief visit we enquired 
our way to the Cathedral of Our 
Lady of Peace. This is in 
charge of the Fathers of the 
Sacred Hearts of Jesusand Mary. 
Very Rev. Father Valentine, 
SS.CC., is the rector. Father 
Thomas Dempsey, C.P., my 
traveling companion, had a letter 
of introduction to him. Father 
Valentine’s welcome was whole- 
hearted and we were immediately 
made to feel very much at home. 
He at once outlined a program 
for the day. He would have 
their Father Provincial take us 
out for a ride in the morning, 
bring us to the Bishop’s house 
for lunch, and in the afternoon 
we would continue our sightsee- 
ing tour, taking in further points 
of interest and beauty in and 
around Honolulu. 

Our morning drive took us to 
the outskirts of the city, passing 
through a district of beautiful 
homes, each house being enclosed 
in a variety of foliage, flowering 
hedges, trees and bushes and 
plants in tints.and tones beggar- 
ing description. Not unfre- 
quently the mansion would stand 
several hundred feet from the 
roadway and the approach be by 
a private drive through an 
avenue of royal palms. We had 
but recently left Los Angeles and 
San Francisco and there our eyes 
had been feasted with tropical 





plants, trees and shrubbery of 
wonderful charm. But even 
that richness of tropical growth 
was surpassed by the beauty of 
the plant life we beheld in 
Hawaii, or to be more exact, on 
the Island of Oahu. 

As we passed out beyond the 
residential district we beheld vast 
fields of plants unknown to us. 
Our attention was called to these 
fields and we were informed that 
these plants were ginger and that 
this ginger grows wild as weeds 
grow wild in the U. S. A. It is 
from this plant that is obtained 
the extract for making ginger 
ale. 

Our drive now brought us to 
the Pali. This is a pass in the 
mountains overlooking Oahu at 
the head of Nuuanu Valley. It 
is 1,183 feet above sea level and 
has a sheer, vertical drop from 
top to bottom of 765 feet. Its 
perpendicular walls rising almost 
800 feet give one a view never to 
be forgotten. Here was’ spread 
out before our eyes one half of 
a huge bowl with sides of lava 
formation and undoubtedly the 
remains of an extinct volcano. 
The wall extends down directly 
into the sea, indicating that the 
other half of the bowl or vol- 
canic crater has been submerged 
or swallowed up by the sea. It 
was a vision of mighty grandeur, 
the equal of which it would be 
difficult to find. 

On our return to the city we 
were brought throug!; a section 
inhabited almost entitly by the 
poorer class of Japlnese. We 
had ample opportusity to see 
their native costun: s and to 
note their general haSits of liv- 
ing. With poverty atnong them 
as with other natiorials, it was 
clearly to be seen that amongst 
them there is an utter absence of 
all ambition for more wholesome 
surroundings, neatness and clean- 
liness. 

We paid a brief visit to the 
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Bishop Museum situated in the 
grounds of the Kamehameha 
School. This museum contains 
one of the finest collections of 
Hawaiian curios, relics and his- 
torical specimens in the world. 
Our only regret was that we had 
not more time at our disposal to 
enjoy a longer stay at this inter- 
esting place. The Kamehameha 
School stands in the midst of 
well kept lawns and an endless 
variety of beautiful shade trees. 
The museum and the school 
make a splendid picture. 

From the museum we motored 
to the Bishop’s house for lunch. 
His Lordship gave us a cordial 
welcome. He inquired with 
great interest concerning our 
journey, our missions in both 
America and in China. After 
lunch he dismissed us with his 
blessing and wished us Godspeed 
on our journey. 

Father Bruno, the Provincial, 
now drove us over what is 
known as Tantalus Drive. This 
drive is over twelve miles long 
and is well named. There are 
innumerable curves and steadily 
ascending grades until one finds 
oneself at an elevation of over 
2,000 feet. On the summit, 
designated as the Saddle, is a 
view of indescribable grandeur, 
overlooking the Nuuanu and the 


Pauoa Valleys. Off to the right 
is to be seen Pearl Harbor where 
the ocean meets the sky. To the 
left is Diamond Head, also 
known as the Gibraltar of the 
Pacific. This point is fortified 
with the most powerful guns of 
Uncle Sam. The scenery here 
was so captivating that we were 
loath to depart. However, good 
Father Bruno assured us there 
was still much to be seen in our 
limited time and again we set off 
for new sights. 

After descending from the 
Saddle, Father Bruno drove us 
past the famous Royal Hawaiian 
Hotel to the aquarium. The 
guide book informs us that the 
aquarium contains one of the 
most remarkable collections of 
brightly colored and queerly 
shaped fish in the world. It is 
difficult t6 think, after seeing the 
specimens there, that there is 
much exaggeration in this state- 
ment. Among the specimens ex- 
hibited are three of the octopus 
family. ‘They were gracious 
enough to show us their eight 
arms in action by clinging to the 
rock placed in the glass case. It 
was enough to make one shudder 
to think of the deadly power 
possessed by the larger members 
of their family. Singularly 
enough the octopus has the power 
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there breathing in the stench and 
listening to the moans of men, 
women and children in agony, 
we knew well what he ‘meant. 
“You give these food,” he cried, 
“and they ask for more. How 
many of them are ungrateful? I, 
a dying man, thank you from my 
heart!” - And before we could 
stop him he knelt and knocked 
his head thrice on the paved floor 
at our feet. “It is God you 
should thank,” we reminded him. 
“Yes, I do thank God . . .” and 
- again prostrating he thumped 
his head upon the hard floor! 

What of Liu Gabriel, who 
begged to be moved further away 
from the idols he had worshipped 
all his life? Who repeated until 
death the short prayers the priest 
had taught him? 


What of that other blind man 
who was so anxious to go to 
Heaven that he wanted to hang 
himself, and who was dissuaded 
only when he was told that 
suicide was a heinous sin! - And 
what of the opium smoker who, 
though instructed, could not be 
baptized until he had reformed 
and who, fearing his hour had 
come, attempted to baptize him- 
self! He finally received the 
grace he sought. 

But enough. 


When _ these 


memories come thronging back 
to me, as they do at times, and 
I try to count up the fruits of 
the charity given and the sacri- 
fices made during the famine, I 
think of the four Chinese char- 
acters engraved and hurg high 
over the altar and its hideous 
idols in that pagan temple where 
so many souls were salvaged for 
Christ. Translated, they read: 
“It Is Nor For Man To 
Recxon.” I suppose we must 
be satisfied with that. 


Gn Route 


SEBASTIAN OCHSENREITER, C.P. 


n Tuespay last, May 15th, 
the sturdy old ship Tenyo 


Maru arrived in the harbor of 


Honolulu. The city of Honolulu 
is the largest of the cities in the 
Hawaiian group. This group 
comprises eight islands all of 
which are appropriately de- 
scribed as “large.” 

As we left the ship to go 
ashore we noted the bulletin that 
had been prominently posted 
notifying all those who intended 
to visit the city that the Tenyo 
Maru would leave port at 5 P. M. 
After having spent five days on 
board it was quite natural that 
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all were anxious to go ashore. 
Land and solid earth again! It 
promised to be quite a novelty. 

Our first objective after land- 
ing in the city was the United 
States post office where we 
promptly despatched our mail. 
Followed a debate as to the best 
way in which to spend the short 
time ashore. 

We boarded a street car and 
went to the Sacred Heart Church 
now in charge of the Maryknoll 
Fathers. We were disappointed 
upon discovering that the 
Fathers were out for the day. 
After a brief visit we enquired 
our way to the Cathedral of Our 
Lady of Peace. This is in 
charge of the Fathers of the 
Sacred Hearts of Jesusand Mary. 
Very Rev. Father Valentine, 
SS.CC., is the rector. Father 
Thomas Dempsey, C.P., my 
traveling companion, had a letter 
of introduction to him. Father 
Valentine’s welcome was whole- 
hearted and we were immediately 
made to feel very much at home. 
He at once outlined a program 
for the day. He would have 
their Father Provincial take us 
out for a ride in the morning, 
bring us to the Bishop’s house 
for lunch, and in the afternoon 
we would continue our sightsee- 
ing tour, taking in further points 
of interest and beauty in and 
around Honolulu. 

Our morning drive took us to 
the outskirts of the city, passing 
through a district of beautiful 
homes, each house being enclosed 
in a variety of foliage, flowering 
hedges, trees and bushes and 
plants in tints.and tones beggar- 
ing description. Not unfre- 
quently the mansion would stand 
several hundred feet from the 
roadway and the approach be by 
a private drive through an 
avenue of royal palms. We had 
but recently left Los Angeles and 
San Francisco and there our eyes 
had been feasted with tropical 





plants, trees and shrubbery of 
wonderful charm. But even 
that richness of tropical growth 
was surpassed by the beauty of 
the plant life we beheld in 
Hawaii, or to be more exact, on 
the Island of Oahu. 

As we passed out beyond the 
residential district we beheld vast 
fields of plants unknown to us. 
Our attention was called to these 
fields and we were informed that 
these plants were ginger and that 
this ginger grows wild as weeds 
grow wild in the U. S. A. It is 
from this plant that is obtained 
the extract for making ginger 
ale. 

Our drive now brought us to 
the Pali. This is a pass in the 
mountains overlooking Oahu at 
the head of Nuuanu Valley. It 
is 1,183 feet above sea level and 
has a sheer, vertical drop from 
top to bottom of 765 feet. Its 
perpendicular walls rising almost 
800 feet give one a view never to 
be forgotten. Here was’ spread 
out before our eyes one half of 
a huge bowl with sides of lava 
formation and undoubtedly the 
remains of an extinct volcano. 
The wall extends down directly 
into the sea, indicating that the 
other half of the bowl or vol- 
canic crater has been submerged 
or swallowed up by the sea. It 
was a vision of mighty grandeur, 
the equal of which it would be 
difficult to find. 

On our return to *he city we 
were brought throug a section 
inhabited almost entifFly by the 
poorer class of Jap§nese. We 
had ample opportur:ty to see 
their native costany and to 
note their general ha@®its of liv- 
ing. With poverty among them 
as with other nationals, it was 
clearly to be seen that amongst 
them there is an utter absence of 
all ambition for more wholesome 
surroundings, neatness and clean- 
liness. 

We paid a brief visit to the 
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Bishop Museum situated in the 
grounds of the Kamehameha 
School. This museum contains 
one of the finest collections of 
Hawaiian curios, relics and his- 
torical specimens in the world. 
Our only regret was that we had 
not more time at our disposal to 
enjoy a longer stay at this inter- 
esting place. The Kamehameha 
School stands in the midst of 
well kept lawns and an endless 
variety of beautiful shade trees. 
The museum and the school 
make a splendid picture. 

From the museum we motored 
to the Bishop’s house for lunch. 
His Lordship gave us a cordial 
welcome. He inquired with 
great interest concerning our 
journey, our missions in both 
America and in China. After 
lunch he dismissed us with his 
blessing and wished us Godspeed 
on our journey. 

Father Bruno, the Provincial, 
now drove us over what is 
known as Tantalus Drive. This 
drive is over twelve miles long 
and is well named. There are 
innumerable curves and steadily 
ascending grades until one finds 
oneself at an elevation of over 
2,000 feet. On the summit, 
designated as the Saddle, is a 
view of indescribable grandeur, 
overlooking the Nuuanu and the 


Pauoa Valleys. Off to the right 
is to be seen Pearl Harbor where 
the ocean meets the sky. To the 
left is Diamond Head, also 
known as the Gibraltar of the 
Pacific. This point is fortified 
with the most powerful guns of 
Uncle Sam. The scenery here 
was so captivating that we were 
loath to depart. However, good 
Father Bruno assured us there 
was still much to be seen in our 
limited time and again we set off 
for new sights. 

After descending from the 
Saddle, Father Bruno drove us 
past the famous Royal Hawaiian 
Hotel to the aquarium. The 
guide book informs us that the 
aquarium contains one of the 
most remarkable collections of 
brightly colored and queerly 
shaped fish in the world. It is 
difficult t6 think, after seeing the 
specimens there, that there is 
much exaggeration in this state- 
ment. Among the specimens ex- 
hibited are three of the octopus 
family. ‘They were gracious 
enough to show us their eight 
arms in action by clinging to the 
rock placed in the glass case. It 
was enough to make one shudder 
to think of the deadly power 
possessed by the larger members 
of their family. Singularly 
enough the octopus has the power 
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CHINESE 
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of changing its color momentarily 
from almost a perfect silver to a 
rich golden brown and in doing 
so it passes through all the inter- 
mediate shades and tones from 
one extreme to the other. 

Our next point of interest was 
the Dole pineapple plantations. 
There we beheld pineapples on 
the stock in every stage from the 
small green to the large golden 
ripe. Close by was a large sugar- 
cane plantation, cocoanut trees in 
fruit, papia trees heavy with rich 
fruit which resembles a smooth 
skinned cantaloupe. There were 
also a large number of coffee 
trees and banana trees all 
heavily laden with fruit. Had 
time permitted we were to have 
seen the pineapple canneries and 
other points of interest unique to 
Hawaii in general and to the 
Island of Oahu and Honolulu in 
particular. But we saw enough 
to bid adieu to Hawaii with 
genuine regret that our stay was 
so short and that we could not 
remain longer to enjoy the mar- 
velous wonders of this earthly 
paradise. 

The kindness of the Fathers 
of the Sacred Hearts, their good 
Bishop, Father Bruno and 
lather Valentine, will not soon 
be effaced from our memory. 
Had we been members of their 


order, or even brothers in the 
flesh, they could not have shown 
greater hospitality or more heart- 
felt friendliness to us, two 
strangers from America. 

Five o’clock came all too soon. 
The steamer’s whistle gave us 
timely warning that we had not 
come to our journey’s end. And 
so ended our short but joyful 
stay in Hawaii. Four thousand 
miles away lies Yokahama in 
Japan. There we make our next 
stop. 
Thank God we are both well. 
We have seen some days on the 
Pacific when the ocean was as 
calm as the water in a tub. Not 
as much as a ripple appeared on 
the surface of the sea as far as 
the eye could discern. But 
ahead of us is a long, long sail 
of four thousand miles. Will 
the waters always be so calm? 
We hope so and pray God to 
bring us safe to our journey’s 
end. : 


HKienyang 
By QuenTIN OLWELL, C.P. 


LL THE Fathers in our dis- 

trict of Yuanchow are well 
and carrying on. Fathers Cle- 
ment and Timothy are in Yuan- 
chow. Father Ernest is_ at 
Kaotsun. I am still at Kienyang. 
Father Gregory, the other man 
in our district, is at present on a 
trip to Shanghai for medical at- 
tention. He is not seriously ill 
but needs some attention he 
could not receive here. I would 
not be surprised if he acts as 
escort to the latest band of Sisters 
of St. Joseph who are to come to 
Yuanchow. 

Thank God, our district has 
been signally blessed with peace 
and quiet for the last few 
months. Even the bandits have 
changed their trade or have 
moved their hunting grounds 
elsewhere. Some districts of 
Hunan are suffering indescrib- 
able hardships and trials. The 
Communists have gotten control 
of a few cities. The perpetra- 
tions of these fiends are beyond 
imagination. On the whole, the 
military is against them, as also 
the cliques now in power. But | 
God help us if the Communist 
element ever get full control. 

All goes along nicely in my 
own little district. The growth 
of the Church is slow but, never- 
theless, cofisistently sure. There 
is a littl@group of ten about 
ready orf initiation into the 
Fold thro§gh baptism. Quite a 
few othegs have expressed a 
desire offre the Faith. 
Thus the Brand work continues 
to progress. 

I had a sick call not so long 
ago. A little account of it may 
help to bring out how marvelous 
are the ways of God in succoring 
His needy children. 

Monica Ch’ing, an_ elderly 
woman of sixty some years, was 





brought, while still a pagan about 
four years ago, to death’s 
door. Through the goodness of 
God, a child of light, in the per- 
son of a baptized lady, was ac- 
quainted with Monica’s plight. 
This youthful Christian, appre- 
ciating her gift of Faith, and 
desirous of sharing it with all 
her race, and saving them from 
the darkness of paganism, went 
to Monica’s home. 

Maria, such was the young 
lady’s name, found Monica will- 
ing to listen to words concerning 
her soul’s salvation. After duly 
instructing the old lady in the 
essentials of the Catholic Faith, 
and when she had Monica re- 
nounce the Devil and all his 
works, Maria forthwith baptized 
her. 

But Menica was not to gain 
the crown of her newly found 
Faith so soon. Despite her ad- 
vanced age, she rallied and be- 
came quite well again. While 
she proved true to her promise 
to serve the true God and to re- 
nounce the worship of idols, yet 
she found old habits hard to 
break. She had been an opium 
addict for many years. After 
her recovery she applied herself 
to the study of the doctrines of 
the Church, but could not break 
herself of the opium habit. 
Owing to this bad habit the cere- 
monies of baptism were not sup- 
plied and Monica did not make 
her first Confession and Com- 
munion. Not so long after this 
she and her husband moved 
back to their old homestead, 
some eight miles in the country. 
Thus, except for the record of 
her baptism, she passed out of 
the life of the mission. 

One Sunday evening a few 
weeks ago a catechumen, of -the 
same family as Monica but not 
a relative, brought word to me 
that an old lady who had once 
belonged to this mission was dy- 
ing at quite some distance in the 
country. From various details 
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I heard and from the baptismal 
register, I ascertained that the 
sick lady was none other than 
Monica Ch’ing. The catechumen 
knowing where the Ch’ing home- 
stead is located offered to con- 
duct me to it. As I would ride 
my own horse, the catechumen 
left for the evening saying he 
would borrow a horse and be 
around early the next morning. 

The Devil, whom Monica had 
renounced some years ago, was 
not, however, to be so easily de- 
prived of a victim. Next morn- 
ing I prepared to make an early 
start for the sick call and was 
waiting for my guide to arrive. 
I waited for quite some time. 
Finally word was brought to me 
that the trip would have to be 
called off for that day. It seems 
that the friend from whom the 
catechumen was to borrow the 
horse was a relative of Monica. 
He was also a dyed-in-the-wool 
worshipper of idols. When he 
heard of the intended visit of 
the “foreigner” with the “foreign 
religion” (as some of the Chinese 
dub us and the Church) he was 
not at all pleased. He told the 
catechumen that Monica was not 
at the old homestead but had 
gone to live with a daughter, 
whose home was still further in 


the country. This residence of 


the daughter was unknown to my 
catechumen, but he promised to 
enquire where it was and to let 
me know. So I could do noth- 
ing but call off the trip for that 
day at least. 

The good Lord, though, was 
not to let this soul die without 
the consolations of the Church. 
All day Tuesday the catechumen 
was busy making enquiries. 
Finally he came in on Wednes- 
day about noon time with the re- 
port that he had discovered that 
Monica had not moved at all and 
that she was still at the old resi- 
dence. It seems that on the 
previous Sunday her folks had 
sent into town for her coffin. It 
is customary with the older 
Chinese to have their coffin made 
and all ready, waiting against the 
day of their demise. From the 
men who had carried the coffin 
to the Ch’ing home the catechu- 
men had learned the true facts. 
He came to the mission imme- 
diately to apprise me of the same. 
Getting a horse for him was out 
of the question so he went on 
foot to guide me to the place. 

After a trip of two and a 
half hours, we finally reached 
Monica’s home. I found her 
in full possession of her 
senses, though quite weak physi- 
cally. I discovered also that she 
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was sufficiently instructed in 
Christian doctrine. After a 
short talk on the sacrament of 
penance and an explanation of 
contrition and sorrow for sin, 
she made her first Confession. 
Then she was anointed and re- 
ceived the last blessing and 
finally was confirmed. I was 
most pleasantly surprised to 
learn from Monica herself and 
from those who formed her 
household, that she had not re- 
verted to the worship of idols. 
Her room was marked by the 
absence of all signs of paganism. 
She religiously had treasured and 
kept with her a rosary. 

While she was quite low, I 
felt that there might be some 
days of life yet accorded to her. 
Accordingly I made arrange- 
ments to bring Holy Viaticum to 
her. Even now it seemed as 
though the Devil was trying to 
thwart her and to prevent her 
from receiving Holy Com- 
munion. I had prepared for my 
second trip and was about to 
leave the mission when I dis- 
covered that my mule was so 
lame that it could not be used. 
The weather was very stormy 
and nasty, which made it fool- 
hardy to attempt the trip on foot. 
In three days or so the mule 
responded to treatment and the 
second trip was successfully ac- 
complished. Monica made her 
First Communion. At this date, 


THE ‘f SIGN 


a few days since my second 
visit, I have not ™ heard of her 
death. 

It is incidents such as this that 
encourage us never to lose con- 
fidence. Day after day, year 
after year, we may labor sedu- 
lously and take nothing. Yet, 
with the confidence born of faith 
and trust in God, the day will 
most undoubtedly come when 
the Lord shall direct us to lower 
the net and then, in His own 
time, shall we have our reward 
in a huge draught. 

Perhaps some good nun or 
some good member of Gemma’s 
League has been praying day 
after day for us, little thinking 
or realizing the wonders that are 
taking place in China. Here a 
soul, there a soul, finds its way 
to the foot of the Cross now 
raised in China. And it is the 
prayers of that good friend that 
effects the salvation of that soul. 
And we Missionaries, God’s un- 
worthy servants, rejoice that we 
are honored in ushering another 
soul into Heaven. No matter 
what other service our good 
friends do for us, their greatest 
and most appreciated help is 
fervent prayer for us and our 
work. May our friends increase 
and may they all remember us 
day after day in their prayers and 
sacrifices. in return we for our 
part shall not fail to beseech 
God’s special blessing upon them. 


Gemma’s League 


AN ASSOCIATION OF 
PRAYERS 


Tue Osject: To bring the grace of 
God to the souls of others and to 
merit blessings for ourselves. 

Tue Metuop: The offering of our 
prayers and good works for the 
spread of Christ’s kingdom in China. 

MEMBERSHIP: Many charitably dis- 
posed persons interested in the sal- 
vation of the souls of others. 

Os.icaTion: No financial dues. Pay- 
ments are made in the currency of 
Heaven. Prayers and good works 
are bartered for souls. Return 
monthly leaflet. 

Tue Patron: Gemma Galgani, the 
White Passion Flower of Lucca. 
Born in 1878 and died in 1903. Her 
saintly life was characterized by a 
singular devotion to Christ’s Pas- 
sion. 

Heapguarters: All requests for leaf- 
lets and all correspondence concern- 
ing the League, should be addressed 
to the Rev. Director, The Gemma 
League, care of THE Sicn, Union 
City, N. J 
SPIRITUAL TREASURY FOR 

MONTH OF MAY 

Masses Said 

Masses Heard 

Holy Communions 

Visits to Blessed Sacrament 

Spiritual Communions 

Benediction Services 

Sacrifices, Sufferings 

Stations of the Cross 

Visits to the Crucifix 

Beads of the Five Wounds 

Offerings of Precious Blood 

Visits to Our Lady 

Rosaries 

Beads of the Seven Dolors 

Ejaculatory Prayers 

Hours of Study, Reading 

Hours of Labor 

Acts of Kindness, 

Acts of Zeal 

Prayers, Devotions 

Hours of Silence 

Various Works 

Holy Hours 


Charity 








| 
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INDLY remember in 

your prayers and 
good works the following 
recently deceased relatives 
and friends of our sub- 
scribers : 


REV. MAURICE P. W. 
McMAHON 


SISTER MONICA CAUL 
SISTER MARY PAULIS 
MARY HESTER 








THOMAS P. RHALL, SR. 


LLY 
HOMAS. P. CARROLL 
Lit FARRELL 

JOHN —— HENR 


DOR 
HHOMAS. sd lea 
ANDREW OWENS 
MRS. DRECROTTER 
HAZEN G. TYLER 


“Restrain Not Grace From The Dead.” (Eci. 7, 39.) 


RANK N. ee ae RF 


JOHN COY 
MICHAEL McLAIN 
a T. LYNCH 


WILLIAM HOUCK 
ROSE GOMPERTS 
MOLLY GUIRY 


MISS PITTS 
NELLIE 


WALSH 
ree? a 


PATRICK LANIGAN 
Y J. MATTHEWS 


JOHN O’SULLIVAN 


SPLANE 
ELIZABETH A. IWETZ 


BROOK 

ROBERT L. LIVINGSTON 
RICHARD MURRAY 
MARY LONGERNECKER 
AGNES WARD 


AY their souls and 
the souls of all the 
faithful departed, 
through the mercy of 

God, rest in peace. 
Amen. 





























“By Such Sacrifices God's Favor Js Obtained.” (Hes. 13/15.) 


We print here a list of Benefactors who have contributed to the relief of the famine-stricken 
in China. May God Himself reward abundantly their generous charity! 


Donations Received During June 


CIRCLES: KY.: Rosemary Mis- 
sion Club $5; N. J.: Monte Marte 
Circle $19.50; Holy Souls Circle 
$6; St. Ann’s Medical Mission 
Circle $400; N. Y.: Little Flower 
Circle $30; Good Shepherd 
Circle $5; PA.: Father Patrick 
Mission Circle $153; W. VA: 
Pupils of De Sales Heights $30. 


CALIF.: Anaheim, T. P. $4.20; 
Los Angeles, L. L. W. $1; San 
Francisco, R. T. S. $5; Ontario, 
W. H. L. $5. 


CONN.: Bridgeport, H. M. C. $5; 
Ss. M. D.. $k; Mecwelk, LL. C. 
$1.25; South Manchester, T. M. 
$1. 

D. C.: Georgetown, S. M. P. $6; 
Washington, M. V. G. $5; P. A. 
G. $2. 


ILL.: Chicago, M. B. C. 
ot: TF. WW: F. 6a; Pf. 

B £2: &. K. $i; S. 1. 
S: M.S. A: $3: M. B.C. 

M. $3; A. R. $10; Jo M. 

N. T. $32. 

IND.: Albany, E. L. B. $15; Bed- 
ford, K. S. $1; Evansville, D. M. 
S. $1; C. S. $2; Rushville, M. P. 
$2; Shelbyville, C. E. G. $1. 


IOWA: Iowa City, N. J. McD. 
$25; Marion, A. J. S. $1. 


KANS.: Wathena, F. M. $2.75; M. 
S. $3. 


KY.: Frankfort, S. M. E. $5. 


LA.: New Orleans, S. M. H. $5; J. 
K. $1. 

MD.: Baltimore, C. C. $1; H. G. S. 
$1. 

MASS.: Arlington, C. A. C. $1; 
Atlantic, G. E. LeB. $9; Boston, 
T. J. H. $5; A. V. B. $3; Brock- 
ton, A. B. W. $4; G. O. C. S. C. 
$5; R. W. U. $2; Brookline, A. 
F. A..$3; H. A. L. $3; M. McK. 
$2; A. McA. $5; Cambridge, J. 
B. $3; J. J. McK. $10; Charles- 
ton, H. M. R. $3; Chelsea, J. R. 
$2; Dorchester, W. P. S. $10; M. 
A. S. $1; P. McD. $1; M. T. J. 
$2; J. P. F. $1; K. M. $5; Dra- 
cut, E. H. $1; Forest Hills, J. C. 
$1; Forge Village, D. H. $5; 
Hatfield, J. L. D. $2; Hyde Park, 
F. H. H. $1; Lowell, R. N. $5; 
Lynn, H. M. $3; M. G. B. $1; 
Malden, M. J. R. $2; M. J. R. $3; 
Newton, K. R. $2; M. P. $10; 
Newtonville, E. L. $1; Roslin- 
dale, J. McK. $2; T. M. $1; J. 
McK. $2; Roxbury, E. Q. $5; 
Somerville, P. McM. $3; South 
Boston, J. J. D. $1; F. D. C. $3; 
Swampscott, M. E. W. $1; 
Watertown, M. E. D. $3; West 
Roxbury, J. G. $3; E. M. G. $5; 
E. 3, 2. -$2. 


MO.: St. Louis, B. D. $5; A. O’C. 
$1; J. K. $1. 


N. H.: Concord, M. McK. $1. 


N. J.: Belleville, H. S. $1; Bloom- 
field, M. F. McE. $2; Caldwell. 
M. M. D. $0.70; Closter, M. F. 
C. $2; Collingswood, C. E. $5; 
Convent Station, M. G. $25; 
Edgewater, M. E. D. $1; M. E. 
D. $1; Elizabeth, J. McT. $5; A. 
D. $1; S. E. $34; M. M. $3; 
T. $2; Fort Lee, J. F. C. 
Grantwood, M. O’B. $1; P. 
McC. $5; Haddon Heights, E. F. 
McL. $5; Harrison, A. H. B. $1; 
Hoboken, J. J. C. $15; J. McK. 
$20; Jersey City, A. D. $5; M. F. 
$2; E. M. $2; L. F. $2; J. A. $38; 

° H. . 


G 
$5; 
J 


$9; Nutley, E. R. $1; Orange, J. 
M. $1; Palisades Park, T. S. B. 
$2; Paterson, E. A. C. $1; H. A. 
W. $5; Princeton, H. A. D. $10; 
Roselle, P. H. D. $1; South 
Orange, M. A. M. $2; H. O’H. 
$5; Summit, E. B. $5; Union 
City, A. K. Anon. $5; V. A. 
$10; M. S. $6; H. McC. $3; 
Anon. $5; Anon. $5; M. C. P. 
$i; W. H. H. $6: Anon. $6: 
Ventnor City, M. H. $2.41; Wee- 
hawken, A. T. S. $10; H. B. 
$10.05; West New York, B. S. 
$1. 


N. Y.: Amityville, J. B. G. $1; 
Astoria, P. B. $1; J. G. $5; D. 
K. $2.50; Brooklyn, M. M. S. $2; 

. J. K. $10; P. T. $5; E. W. $1; 

10; R. O. M. $1; B. D 
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et, ©. E: DD §i: ML. $6; 
Forest Hills, W. F. $1; Glendale, 
J. K. $2; Hollis, M. J. O’D. $5; 
J. M. $1; Huntington, E. V. F. 
$1; A. S. $1; Long Beach, M. L. 
$2; Long Island City, C. F. $1; 
H. B. $10; Mount Vernon, M. G. 
J. $2; New Hartford, H. L. H. 
$1.83; New Rochelle, A. P. $1; 


A 
a 
os 


New York City, H. O’B. $5; H. 
A. D. $1; E. J. D. $7; M. S. $3; 
A. R. $1; E. D. $2.50; H. O. B. 
$5; M. J. D. $5; W. F. C. $1; A. 
D. McG. $1; P. O'R. $2; W. P. 
O’C. $100; N. S. $1; W. S. A. 
$5; R. McM. $1; M. G. $3; J. J. 
G. $2; M. B. $5; H. N. $3; M. 
C. $2; G. C. H. $2.50, W. Q. 
$2; M. F. $10; L. E. $4.40; T. 
P. D. $1; M. K. $2; W. S.A. $4; 
F. A. $1; H. M. EF. $6: G. S. C. 
$5; A. V. C. $5; Northport, M. E. 
B. $5; Peekskill, S. S. L. $5; 
Potsdam, Anon. $5; Rochester, 
C. J. S. $3; Rochelle, E. D. $2: 
St. Albans, E. S. $1; Springfield 
Gardens, A. M. $5; Trudeau, M. 
T. $1; Waterloo, J .McK. $6; 
Whitesboro, S. R. P. $6; Wood- 
= H. C. $5; Yonkers, G. McM. 


OHIO: Cincinnati, M. T. $2; H. V. 
$5; M. L. M. $50; M. C. $10; L. 
O. $10; C. T. $5.10; E. G. $1; 
C. M. H. $2; Cleveland, C. T. $1; 
M. T. $1; Hamilton, J. S. $1; 
Harrison, S. C. $6.90; Lockland, 
J. L. $2; Sandusky, S. M. P. $5; 
West View, A. C. $3. 


PA.: Ashland, S. M. W. $5; Beaver 
Falls, S. M. B. $5.95; Bethayres, 
A. J. $4; Butler, A. C. $3; Dun- 
more, A. B. T. $1; Harrisburg, 
M. B. $75; Kingston, 5; ae. Ge OR 
McKeesport, G. M. $1, Millvale, 
E. E. S. $5; Overbrook, J. C. G 
U. $10.32; Philadelphia, S. M. 
$5; C. McC. $5; S. M. J. ; 
M. P. $5; M. M. P. $5.10: 
G. $2; C. V. M. $2; A. B. : 
McN. $3; M. McG. $3; L. A. B. 

$1; C. J. McD. $50; 

$9.30; J. A. J. $5; D. P. McG. 

$5; S. H. $2; Pittsburgh, S. H. 

$2; T. J. G. $2; J. J. McK. $5; 

E. M. O. $1; C. S. $2; M. B. 

$2.10; M. B. $2; S. M. C. $1; G. 

T. $2; K. S. $5; E. M. H. $5; J. 

M. $1; G. D. $4.50; M. K. $5; 

J. M. $1; M. L. $2; 

$1; N. O’C. $3: W 

M.S. 06: T. J. 2. 

L. A. S. $5; S. M. 

S. M. C. $8; Pi ‘se ws 

$10; B. G. $1; Scranton, E. F. K. 

$1; D. M. $5. 


S. DAK.: Spearfish, C. A. F. $1. 


TEXAS: Corpus Christi, K. K. $5; 
Fall City, H. T. S. and S. S. $5; 
Texarkana, C. E. H. $1. 


VT.: Fair Haven, L. M. $1. 
W. VA.: Wheeling, R. H. $1. 


WIS.: Loyal, J. F. S. $37.50; Mil- 
waukee, M. D. $1; K. H. $5; 
Shullsburg, S. M. C. $1. 


FOREIGN: SOUTH AMERICA: 
Buenos Aires, M. H. M. $9.75. 


ANONYMOUS: $1; $1; $1. 
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(Mhat Can Be Done 


HE following excerpt from a letter gives a fair index to the pos- 
sibilities for good in even one little Mission. It speaks of events 
now past and refers to a year long ago. But the future can witness 

a continuation of the same good work if our friends will cooperate with 
us for the honor and glory of God: 





INCE last June seventy-five persons were baptized. Twelve 

hundred and sixty-two Confessions were heard. Thirty-six 

hundred Communions were received. There were two Catholic 
marriages, one death, and four received the Sacrament of Extreme 
Unction. 








The Paotsing District has four Government schools, while each 
Mission has a school of Christian Doctrine. Our dispensary treated over 
ten thousand cases, not counting first-aid in wartime and cases*of dental 
work. 





At present there are about five hundred Catechumens under instruc- 
tion. My staff of helpers consists of ten Catechists, six school-teachers, 
one Chinese physician and six manual laborers. A Preparatory School 
has been started and now has four promising young men preparing for 
the Priesthood. An important item and one in which my friends helped 
me is the annual expenditures which are in excess of $6,000. For these 
favors and the blessings I have received I call down upon my good friends 
God’s favor. I ask them to help continue the good work. Is it not 
worthwhile? 


ey 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 


—(Rev.) Raphael Vance, C.P. 


LEASE look at the SPIRITUAL TREASURY OF PRAYERS AND 

GooD WorRKS, in behalf of our Chinese Missionaries, on page 

766. Will you increase that TREASURY by joining GEMMA’S 

LEAGUE? Will you contribute to the material upbuilding of our Mis- 

stons by a donation? <Any donation, large or small, will be heartily 

appreciated. Our Missionaries need both spiritual and financial help and 
are counting on your personal generosity to give it to them. 


COith Your Assistance 
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put into them you will probably not miss. 
If you do miss it, so much the better for the cause for which you make the sacri- 
fice. Self-sacrifice money has a double value: it has a certain buying power and 
it surely carries a blessing. WVhich do you want—the Box or the Bank? You 


can have both, if you wish. 


———— _ ADDRESS: PASSIONIST MISSIONARIES, THE SIGN, UNION CITY, N. J. === 


Bigs Painless Giving 


GOOD THING to have in the house is a Mite Box or a Dime Bank 
They are convenient receptacles for your loose change. What you 


This is a sort of painless giving. 











Please write or print Just drop us a line asking for a Rox or a 
Name and Address 
very plain. Bank. It will be sent you by return mail! 
Protestant: Cathelic : Passionist: 


UR representative has _ cailed 

at the Brunswick Laundry, 

220 Tonnelle Avenue, Jersey 
City, N. J., and made a thorough in- 
spection of the Largest Laundry in 
America. He was astonished to find 
cleanliness and sanitation brought to 
perfection; he has found over 850 Em- 
ployees, cheerful, healthy and satisfied 
with their jobs, their pay and their em- 
ployers. Patrons are always invited to 
visit this large plant and see for them- 
selves the process of washing and iron- 
ing. The Brunswick Laundry’s policy 
has always been fair play to all em- 
ployees and customers. We = gladly 


recommend this firm to our readers. 


Fidelis of the Cross 


James Kent Stone 


By WALTER GEORGE SMITH, A. M., LL.D 
HELEN GRACE SMITH 


Of this inspiring biography, the Charleston 


Gazette says: “This book is a record that no 
religious person, be he Catholic, Jew or Pro- 
testant, should be deprived of reading.” The 


story of James Kent Stone, who became a 
zealous Passionist after having been an 
Episcopalian minister is here presented as a 
compelling spiritual drama. 


Illustrated. Post-paid $3.76 


THE SIGN 
Union City New Jersey 








Passionist Chinese Mission Societ 
y 


MEMBERS OF THIS SOCIETY ARE ENROLLED AS PERPETUAL 
BENEFACTORS OF THE PASSIONIST MISSIONARIES IN CHINA, 
AND PARTICIPATE IN THE FOLLOWINGSPIRITUALBENEFITS: 


~ See : One Holy Mass every day of the year; a High 

While Living: Mass in every Passionist Monastery Pa 
the world on these Feasts: 

Jan. 1, The Circumcision Aug. 25, St. Bartholomew 

Jan. —, Holy Name of Jesus Sept. 8, Nativity of Mary 

Feb. 2, Purification of Mary Sept. 22, St. Matthew 

Feb. 22, St. Matthias Oct. 28, Sts. Simon and Jude 

May 1, Sts. Philip and James Nov. 30, St. Andrew 

May 3, Finding of the Holy Dec. 21, St. Thomas 

Cross Dec. 26, St. Stephen 
July 25, St. James Dec. 28, St. John, Evangelist 


. One Holy Mass on every day of the year; in every 
After Death: Passionist Monastery in the world, Holy Mass 


and the Divine Office for the Dead on the first day of every month, and High 
Mass of Requiem with Funeral Rites and Divine Office for the Dead within 
the Octave of All Souls Day. 


Both the Living and the Dead Benefactors share in the 
Special Prayers recited every day by all Passionist 


Furthermore : 


Communities. In particular, they share in all the Masses, Prayers and 
Good Works of the Passionist Missionaries in China. 


Perpetual Membership in the Passionist Chinese Mission Society is given in 
consideration of a LIFE SUBSCRIPTION to THE SIGN, the Official 
Organ of the Passionist Missions in China. Both the Living and the 
Dead may be enrolled as Perpetual Benefactors. The price of a Life 
Subscription is $50.00. Jt may be paid on the installment plan in amounts 
to suit your own convenience. 





ONG AFTER you are PLEASE WRITE TO: 
dg cereus ged The Passionist Missionaries 
own, membership in _ the 
Passionist Chinese Mission 
Society will entitle you to ; } 
the spiritual helps you may Union City New Jersey 
need. * * * * As for your 
deceased friends and relatives, 
what better gift than enroll- 
ment in this Society? 


Care of THe SIGn 











